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On October 24, 1953, the 
happy and useful life of Francis 
H. Allen came to an end at his 
home, 9 Francis Avenue, Cam- 
bridge. His funeral was at Christ 
Church, Cambridge, two days 
later. The forms in which Chris- 
tian belief is expressed in creeds 
did not interest him very much 
— in Cambridge he had attended 
the Unitarian church as often as 
the Episcopal, and in West Rox- 
bury, where most of his adult 
life was spent, he and Mrs. Allen 
considered themselves members 
of the Unitarian church of which 
their next-door neighbor and 
personal friend, the Reverend 
Harold G. Arnold, was pastor 


1918 to 1948. 


In Who’s Who in America. 
1951, his biography, contrib- 
uted by himself, reads as follows: 

“ALLEN, Francis Henry, editor; 
born Jamaica Plain, Mass., Aug. 3, 
1866; son of Henry Clay and Emma 
Frances (Briggs) Allen; graduate Rox- 
bury (Massachusetts) Latin School, 
1884; married Margaret Hewins, Oct. 
18, 1895 (she died Dec. 25, 1947); 
children — Robert Hewins, Elizabeth 


Morton (Mrs. Wiltiam Huntington Thompson), Lucy Fiske, Frances Briggs 
(Mrs. Otis Archer Hood). Editor with Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1894- 
1934. Fellow A.A.A.S., Am. Ornithologists’ Union; member, Northeastern Bird 
Banding Assn. (Pres. 1926-27), Mass. Audubon Society (chm. board), Nuttall 
Ornithological Club (V. Pres. 1898-1912, 1926-39), Mass. Conservation Council, 
National Audubon Society. Compiler: Nature’s Diary, 1897; A Bibliography of 
Henry David Thoreau, 1908. Editor: (with Bradford Torrey) The Journal of 
Henry David Thoreau (14 vols.), 1906; Notes on New England Birds from The 
Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, 1910; Thoreau’s Walden, 1910; Stickeen (by 
John Muir), 1916; The Letters of Robert Burns (4 vols.), 1927; A Boston 
Portait-Painter Visits Italy — The Journal of Amasa Hewins (1830-33), 1931; 
Men of Concord, as Portrayed in The Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, 1936. 
Contributor to The Auk, ete. Home: 215 LaGrange St., West Roxbury 32, Mass.” 
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In our Bulletin, notices of Mr. Allen have appeared in the series 
of “Ornithologists Alive!” (April, 1945) and of “Thumbnail 
Sketches of Our Directors” (October, 1951). In his death, ornithol- 
ogy and conservation have lost a wise leader of serene temperament 
and considered judgment. At the Fiftieth Anniversary Luncheon 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, two of the founders survived, 
namely, Miss Minna B. Hall and Mrs. Augustus Hemenway. Mr. 
Allen, then and for many years chairman of the board of directors, 
spoke on “Some of the Earlier Audubon History.” 

Mr. Charles F. Batchelder, in his account of the Nuttall Ornitho- 
logical Club, 1873-1919,” has this to say: 

“The most important events seldom are heralded with trumpets, and the 
Club was greatly stirred when at the last meeting of 1893, it elected a quiet 
young man, almost tov modest, who signed himself Francis H. Allen. It could 
not foresee what his membership was to mean to the Club. His regular attend- 
ance at meetings, his many interesting papers and careful field-notes, his self- 
sacrificing services as Secretary, as Councillor, and for many long years as a 
most gracious and efficient Vice President, have afforded an example without 
parallel.” 

One of the newspaper notices of Mr. Allen at the time of his death 
said that his interest in birds dated from his editorship of the works 
of Henry David Thoreau. This is not the case, nor did it date from 
occasional walks with Bradford Torrey, his associate in the editor- 
ship of the Diaries of Thoreau for Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for 
whom he acted as editor for many years, and after his retirement on 
pension was called back for special services because of his great care 
for accuracy. Since boyhood he had been interested in birds, and 
growing up in Jamaica Plain made access to suitable localities on 
foot and on bicycle no more difficult than it was for the youthful 
disciples of William Brewster in the Cambridge region. This is 
made clear by Francis N. Balch in his excellent article in our Bul- 
letin, April, 1945. It was Mr. Balch who was the unrivalled toast- 
master at the celebration of Mr. Allen’s seventieth birthday at the 
University Club, and was host on his eightieth birthday at his home 
in Jamaica Plain. Mr. Allen preserved his acute sight and hearing 
to the end. Those who were present at the dinner honoring Ludlow 
Griscom, 1952, will remember with what gusto he recited his humor- 
ous poem. 


It has been suggesied that love of nature, especially of birds and 
flowers, produces a contented and happy disposition. Such is, re- 
grettably, not always the case. The British naturalist Waterton was 
notorious for his outbursts of temper and long-cherished resent- 
ments. Mr. Allen, while a constant advocate of what he believed to 
be proper views, did not nurse grudges, nor in the course of a brisk 
discussion forget his habitual courtesy. The tone of his voice was low 
and pleasant, and his chuckle of appreciation contagious. Unlike 
many of his age, his clothes were always immaculate, his features 
were handsome, and his figure slender and graceful as is seen in Fred 
Kennard’s snapshot of him with Taverner, the Canadian naturalist, 
at Matamek, 1928. His lifelong work as editor made him familiar 
with all the standard works of literature, and his retentive memory, 
which he kept to the last, enabled him to quote from them at 
pleasure. 
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Three weeks before his death, we motored him from Storrow 
House in Lincoln to Cambridge for dinner, and when we took him 
back in the afternoon he didn’t appear even tired — but he had lost 
weight during the summer. He was then, as always, pleasant and 
interesting. For many years his circulatory system had given him 
anxiety, and he was carefully schooled not to overexert himself with 
long walks over rovgh ground or in heavy lifting. I believe that 
during this last summer at Briton Bay on Cape Breton he took 
longer walks than he should have taken and and greatly dilated his 
heart, and that it was this which caused his heart to beat too rapidly 
and send him for a time to the convalescent home of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. His old friend Laurence Fletcher said in his 
sickroom “I want you to get well, Frank, so you can come and re- 
cuperate with me at Lily Pond, where we have spent so many happy 
days.” Frank, smiling sweetly, answered in a low voice, “In the 
sweet bye and bye.” A few hours later he was dead. So passed our 
dear friend and fellow worker who for more than half a century 
had done so much to strengthen this Society in particular, and 
through his membership in the Conservation Council our main ob- 
jectives. 


FREDERIC H. KENNARD 

Francis H. Allen with P. A. Taverner, 

Canadian naturalist, at Matamek, Canadian 
Labrador, August, 1928. 
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The Black Witches of Clewiston 
By Jack H. Merrirr 


On the south shore of Lake Okee- 
chobee. the “Big Water” of the 
Seminole Indians, lies the town of 
Clewiston, hub of the giant sugar 
cane industry, important cog in Flor- 
ida’s expanding cattle production, 
and, along with other communities 
around the lake. now assuming a 
leading role in the growth of Amer- 
ica’s winter vegetable crops. In ad- 
dition to being one of the finest fresh- 
water sports fishing areas in the 
United States. Clewiston is a_ bird 
watcher’s and nature lover’s paradise. 
This is only as it should be. for the 
rich, black muck soil of the region. 
reclaimed from lake bottom and 
aided by the humidity resulting from 
the tremendous amount of evapora- 
tion constantly occurring over Lake 
Okeechobee. promotes the ra pid 
growth of lush, tropical vegetation 
so necessary to wildlife ecology. 

Situated on the edge of the vast 
and mysterious Everglades, it is nat- 
ural that many species of birds are 
attracted to this town an estab- 
lished bird sanctuary. Among these 
bird visitors is a species that is very 
rare in the United States. which has 
now become a permanent resident, although its numbers are greatly restricted, 
owing primarily to natural and ecological factors. This strange bird is the 
Smooth-billed Ani, Crotophaga ani, of South American origin, which also 
occurs in the West Indies. Cuba, and the Bahamas. Being a weak. low-altitude 
flyer, it is plausible to assume that originally great tropical hurricanes blew 
this species to the Florida mainland. Instinctively. this unique member of the 
cuckoo family sought a habitat similar to the warm, moist, meadowlike areas 
interspersed with tropical trees and shrubs of its native home. 


Mrs. Jack Merritt and 
“Litthe Orphan Ani.” 


This odd-appearing black bird about the size of the Boat-tailed Grackle 
and often confused with that species, as the two are frequently seen consorting 
together is known locally as the “Black Witch.” “Black Parrakeet.” and 
“Cuban Parrot.” The upper mandible of its huge beak is heavy and parrot- 
like, and the bird clambers and creeps among the shrubbery and branches of 
native trees, further suggesting a kinship with the parrots. Colloquially, the 
Ani is also called “Voodoo Bird” and “Tick Bird” the latter name result- 
ing from its habit of removing ticks from cattle. 


The Ani falls within the category of those birds classified as spontaneous 
ovulators, having no specified nesting season but prone to lay eggs and in- 
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cubate at any time. In their unique mating and nesting proclivities, three or 
four females and one male usually form the family group. The eggs, averag- 
ing seven in number, are deposited in a shallow, poorly constructed nest, often 
found from ten to thirty feet above the ground and usually in the Melaleuca 
leucadendron, laurel oak, various palms, and other tropical trees. As a rule, 
a nesting site is chosen which is near a residence, as these birds are extraor- 
dinarily afraid of predators but remarkably trustful toward humans. When 
alarmed, the Anis emit a strongly disagreeable odor, which, when carried 
over the humid atmosphere, probably tends to discourage predation. 


Over the moist, open meadows of Para grass, edged with the white- 
flowered shepherd’s needle, Bidens pilosa, which border the sugar cane fields 
in Clewiston, the Anis range in their systematic search for the multitudes of 
grasshoppers, crickets, moths, green tree frogs, and chameleons which form 
a large portion of their diet. They are colonial birds, having a communal 
existence, and travel about in loosely-knit flocks of from five to a dozen or 
more individuals. They utter a number of clear, liquid calls, with some notes 
suggesting the mewing and wailing of kittens, and still others which are 
harshly strident. The voice of an adult male Ani is deep and resonant a 
vital and fascinating call. While these birds are feeding in the waist-high 
grass, they maintain a “watchman” or “lookout.” The watchman perches 
well up in a tall bush or a handy tree and makes a constant survey of the sky, 
surrounding terrain, and feeding flock. Upon the approach of a predator or 
other intruder, an alarm is given and the colony arises from the grass and 
departs. When they clamber about on windy days, they present a most ludi- 
crous and comical appearance as their long, loose-jointed tails blow crazily 
in the breeze. Often when perched on a telephone wire the wind will strike 
their long tail feathers, causing these black-plumaged clowns to turn complete 
somersaults while still clinging to the wire. The sexes are identical in external 
appearance, except that the male is larger than the female, has a much heavier 
beak, and is more aggressive. They are highly social in their habits and are 
often seen in groups of five or more, huddled together as close as possible on 
a limb outlined against the sky. 


° 

Nationally known ornithologists and bird enthusiasts from all parts of 
the nation have come to Clewiston to view this unusual and interesting bird, 
as this is the only place in the United States where it is definitely known to 
nest, and we have also received visitors from Canada, Great Britain, and 
Cuba, come for the same purpose. 


In spite of the fact that these birds have been intermittently in the Clewis- 
ton area during the past twenty-six years, any appreciable increase in their 
number has been greatly offset by losses from predation, severe drops in tem- 
perature, high wind, and other factors, in a habitat differing in some respects 
from that found in their native home. A recent survey showed that thirteen 
individuals comprise the Ani colony in Clewiston. 


Along with other rare species now on the verge of extinction because of 
the encroachment of civilization and its attendant destruction of feeding range 
and cover, the Smooth-billed Ani merits the special attention of all true con- 
servationists. Like all other interesting, complex, and highly specialized forms 
of wildlife on this planet, these amusing and fascinating birds have been en- 
trusted to human care. It is our duty and responsibilty to exert our best efforts 
toward protecting them from molestation and destruction, for they, too, are 
God’s creatures. 
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Operation: Christmas Tree for the Birds 


ALVAH W. SANBORN 
A Berkshire County School Christmas Tree. 


\ gift that will keep on giving is a Christmas tree for the birds. Such a 
tree may do much to tide the feathered clan over a severe period during the 
winter, and without doubt it will contribute greatly in bringing Christmas joy 
into your home. 

\ small evergreen tree or shrub on your lawn may be used, or your dis- 
carded family Christmas tree can be transferred to the lawn after the holidays 
and put to work as a de luxe restaurant for the patrons of the feeding station. 

Your entire family can have fun stocking the tree cafeteria with colorful 
foods that will surely delight the birds. Long strings of popcorn and raisins, 
accented here and there with a bright red cranberry, add beauty as well as 
valuable food materials. Well-opened pine cones are natural containers for 
peanut butter or a mixture of melted suet, bird seed mixture, and similar ma- 
terials (see article, A Recipe for Chickadee Pudding, in this issue). Fastened 
close to the branches of the tree with fine wire or twine. these natural feeders 
form an attractive background for hungry birds. From the breakfast table 
empty grapefruit and orange halves can be turned into gay baskets, to be 
filled with bird foods and hung on the tree. These fruit baskets will freeze 
when hung outside and provide sturdy feeders. Stale doughnuts make attrac- 
tive decorations, too, and the fat in them is especially desirable as winter bird 
food. 

This year the Massachusetts Audubon Society is making a concerted effort 
to publicize OPERATION: CHRISTMAS TREE FOR THE BIRDS. A dra- 
matic way to introduce bird feeding. it may encourage many to continue the 
feeding throughout the winter. 

Members and their friends are invited to join this holiday project. Estab- 
lish a tree in your own yard: encourage neighbors and organizations to which 
you belong to include such a tree in the traditional Yuletide festivities. A 
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nvmb or of Christmas trees for the birds will be set up in Massachusetts cities 
and towns: in Boston the Camp Fire Girls will erect a tree in the Public 
Garden, Special literature is available, free, for scout troops, schools, and 
other organizations, on setting up such a tree. This may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Director of Public Relations, Massachusetts Audubon Society, 155 
Newbury St.. Boston 16. 


The Birds’ Christmas Tree on Television 
On Thursday. December 24, at 9:30 A.M.. there will be a telecast from 
Station WBZ of methods of attracting birds in winter and of setting up a 
Birds’ Christmas Tree. The program will be presented by the Massachusetts 
\udvbon Society in co-operation with the Massachusetts Extension Service 
and Station WBZ-TV and will be entitled “Down to Earth.” 


A Recipe for Chickadee Pudding 
“And put into it lumps of suet 
As big as my two thumbs.” 


We have many requests at Audubon House for a recipe for preparing 
suet cakes. or “puddings” as they are sometimes called. Through the courtesy 
of Mrs. Malcolm W. Hampton of Waltham we are privileged to publish her 
time-tested and bird-approved formula. Follow these plain directions and add 
the “Chickadee Pudding” to your Birds’ Christmas Tree. They are so simple 
that a child can prepare the pudding and thereby partake of the pleasure of 
feeding our winter birds. No cooking is required except for melting the fat 
used. Use up otherwise unused fats and make the birds happy! 

144 cups melted fat (beef suet or any kind,  '% cup corn meal 
eycept from salted meats) 'y cups bread crumbs 
2 tablespoons peanut butter (or more) 


2» cup white flour 
1 cup oatmeal, uncooked (quick oats) ; cup sugar (or less) 


l 
1 
1 


Add bird feed or scratch feed as desired. Mix thoroughly in a shallow 
pan. Set in a cool place to harden, then cut in handy-size pieces and place 
where they will do the most good, 


LOOKING AHEAD: SOME DATES TO REMEMBER 


MEETINGS AT AUDUBON HOUSE 

Boston Malacological Club 
Dec. 1, 8:00 P.M. 

Massachusetts Conservation Council 
Dec. 2, 2:30 P.M. 

Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Dec. 4, Staff Meeting, 9:30 A.M. 
Dec. 9, Board of Directors, 3:00 P.M. 

Old Colony Bird Club 
Dec. 14, 28, 7:30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY STAFF LECTURES 
Jan. 4, Hyde Park Garden Club 
Jan. 19, Medford Women’s Club 
AUDUBON FIELD TRIPS 
Jan. 24. 
Ann. 
A.M. 


To Newburyport and Cape 
Leave Audubon House, 8:15 


BIRD STUDY COURSE (cont.) 

Under Robert L. Grayee. Audubon 

House, Tuesday evenings, Dec. 1, 8, 
15, 22, 29, Jan. 5, 12, 19. 
CHRISTMAS CENSUS 
Dec. 25 Jan. 3. Dec. 27, Newbury- 
port and Cape Ann. Jan. 3, Cape 
Cod. 
CONVENTION, AMERICAN ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE, 

Hotel Bradford, Boston, Dec. 26-31. 
ANNUAL MEETING, MASSACHU- 
SETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 

Jan. 23. Alumni Hall, Northeastern 

University. 2:00 to 10:00 P.M. 
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Spring Accidentals 


$y Dorotuy E. SNYDER 


Of the three purely accidental birds found in eastern Massachusetts during 
the fine waves of May 5-8. 1953. two reached Marblehead Neck. so often a 
good hunting ground for birds. The Brookline Painted Bunting was enjoyed 
by a number of visitors: unfortunately the Marblehead rarities were found 
but once, 


On May 5. when I reached the Neck with Mrs. Searle at 7 A.M. in antici- 
pation of a good wave, we found a lawn just across the Causeway covered 
with White-throated Sparrows. While looking them over, a smaller and bril- 
liantly buffy bird landed among them, and I instantly thought of the LeConte’s 
Sparrows seen in Louisiana in October. We stalked the bird carefully, finally 
getting within less than fifty feet. and watched it both on the lawn and in the 
bottom of a small bush. It was obvious at once that there were only three 
possibilities: the bright ocher-buff bird could only be a LeConte’s, a Sharp- 
tail, or an immature Grasshopper Sparrow. The crown showed a center stripe 
just off white, flanked by dark stripes which separated it from the bright buffy 
stripes over the eyes. The gray cheek-patch was plainly outlined above and 
below by buff, while the nape of the neck was finely striped with dark chest- 
nut: there were fine stripes down each side of the breast. The gray cheek- 
patch could have been a Sharp-tail’s: the head striping and nape of neck 
somewhat resembled an immature Grasshopper’s: but only the LeConte’s 
has all the features mentioned above. in addition to a small bill. The bird had 
none of the large-billed, flat-headed look of the Grasshopper Sparrow. Though 
| am confident of its identification. this LeConte’s must. of course. be regarded 
as a “hypothetical.” there being no specimen or other records for Massachu- 
setts. 


The second rarity was far easier to identify. being one of a flock of four 
teen shore birds found on the bay side of the Causeway at the end of the 
annual Audubon walk on May 9. By noon the tide had dropped sufliciently 
to leave a small flat open, and as | was setting up the telescope to study the 
birds on it, Mrs. Searle picked out two paler birds among the Ring-necked 
Plovers. Through the scope | saw a Semipalmated Sandpiper. and then 
a Wilson’s Plover! This slightly larger, paler bird with the heavy dark bill 
was in the same field with the Ring-necks and easily distinguishable. The legs 
were pinky-gray instead of orange-yellow. and the white over the eyes much 
more extensive than in the smaller plovers. The flock came closer and started 
to feed under the Causeway. [| stalked them with the camera, hoping for a 
picture of my first Massachusetts Wilson's Plover. Clam diggers, dogs. and 
passing cars complicated the still hunt. which continued for an hour un- 
successfully. 

This appears to be the first record for this plover in Massachusetts since 
two birds were seen at Menemsha, Martha’s Vineyard, on September 15, 1949, 
by Emerson, Vincent, and Wakeman. There are several records for the early 
1930's, and the Peabody Museum in Salem possesses a specimen from Ipswich, 
found by Dr. C. W. Townsend in a gunner’s bag in 1904, 


Every Member Get A Member, And Watch Us Grow! 
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The Odd-Looking Skimmer 


By Huco H. ScHropER 


Photographs by the Author 


[A 


During my first visit to Florida, shortly after | moved to the area beside 
the Indian River below Fort Pierce | heard what sounded like the yapping 
of a pack of dogs. The sounds came from the direction of the river during the 
hours of darkness. Hearing these sounds rather regularly at night, | was 
baffled by them, for | had come from Lowa just the month before. 

Then one day | saw a flock of Black Skimmers with their strangely shaped 
bills on a little island just a short distance offshore. As this was a new species 
for me to try to film, | proceeded to wade out into the shallow water with the 
Graflex I was carrying in the hope of adding this species to my Florida bird 
photographs. Naturally, before I got within camera range the flock of 
Skimmers flew off. As they left, they uttered the same sort of yapping I had 
been hearing at night. Thus the mystery of the nocturnal sounds from the 
water was solved. | had been hearing flocks of Skimmers on their foraging 
expeditions over the river. 

These strange-looking birds with the long lower mandible and the much 
shorter upper mandible are well equipped for their peculiar feeding methods. 
They fly back and forth over the water just high enough to keep the body 
above water; their bills cleave the surface, to enable them to pick up tiny fish 
and other small marine life as they fly. 


I remained in Florida for about six months after seeing the flock of 
Skimmers at close range. The following spring I returned to my home in 
lowa and there | acquired a three-volume set of Birds of America. I looked 
up the Black Skimmer article by T. Gilbert Pearson and found this statement: 
“They never go inland, nor do they travel far out to sea.” 


Some seven years later I returned to Florida and have since lived in vari- 
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ous parts of the State and traveled over much of it. In my wanderings after 
birds and their photographs, | found Skimmers flying along the St. Johns 
River near Sanford. As this was some forty miles from the ocean, these 
Skimmers disproved the statement that they never go inland. Then one night 
in December | was walking along the shore of Lake Eola in Orlando about 
nine o'clock, not thinking about any unusual observations of bird life, and 
was amazed to see several Skimmers coursing back and forth over the water 
just about twenty feet offshore. They were cleaving the water with their bills. 
They would fly about two hundred feet with their lower mandible in the water. 
then fly up. turn, drop again to the water, and return over a course several 
yards from their first trip. This sort of feeding was continued as long as | 
watched, The birds followed a certain pattern, going over the same course 
time after time. Sometimes they would fly very close to where I stood near the 
water's edge. As there was a row of lights circling the lake, | could see the 
actions of the Skimmers very well as they continued their foraging flights. 

1 watched for the Skimmers frequently during the next few winters. They 
would usually come to the city lakes in December and continue nightly pretty 
regularly throughout the winter, appearing at about nine o'clock. It seems 
that the Skimmers were not aware that “they never go inland.” Even though 
Gilbert Pearson lived in Florida for many years, he evidently had not dis- 
covered that they did go inland at times. During the years | lived in Florida, 
I saw them in the interior frequently. Once, at about dusk, I saw several 
Skimmers arriving at one of the Orlando lakes: this was the earliest | had 
noted them coming into the city for their nocturnal foraging. 

Skimmers have been seen congregating in flocks at various times on Lake 
Okeechobee. The accompanying flight photograph of a large flock was made 
at the Titusville causeway. Numerous birds were resting beside the roadway. 
They were flushed several times in order to secure flight pictures. They would 
fly only a short distance before landing somewhere else, then they would all 
face into the wind, 

Skimmers are gregarious birds even at nesting time. In winter they travel 
in large flocks: in summer they nest in colonies, 


While on a trip with the Florida Audubon Society to the Dry Tortugas, to 
visit the huge tern colony there, we had to stay overnight at St. Petersburg 
because of a storm at sea the day before. As our boat was not leaving until the 
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next evening, a group of us went birding along the Gulf coast. At one place 
we saw a number of men about half a mile away walking about where 
Skimmers were in flight overhead. We had to walk to a spot where we could 
make a land connection to this area. On arriving. a man came toward us with 
a capful of Skimmer eggs: another capful was on the ground. The men had 
been gathering all the Skimmer eggs from the nests they had found, evidently 
intending to eat them, for the eggs were all freshly laid. We persuaded the 
men not to gather the Skimmer eggs. and they left their loot behind as they 
departed. There were many nests in this colony, but the egg gatherers were 
halted before they had emptied all the nests. We found numerous empty nests 
with depressions scooped in the sand in which we placed the eggs left behind. 
How successful we were in our efforts we never learned, for we did not return 
to this area. 

While visiting Bird Island in Laguna Madre on the Texas east coast. we 
found a varied as well as a large bird population. Thousands of White Peli- 
cans with numerous other birds nested there. A number of Skimmers were 
nesting not far from where our boat was landed. Skimmers nested on the 
sands, with Forster's Terns just behind them. While John Storer was attempt- 

ing to film the White Pelicans. | 
waited with the warden in the boat. 
This gave me an opportunity to secure 
some photographs of the near-by 
Skimmers at their nests. also nests 
with eggs and birds in flight. 

Some years later | found a small 
colony of Skimmers on an island on 
the Florida west coast. Many Skimmers 
have been seen along the Florida coasts 
in winter. But my most interesting ex- 
perience with these strange-billed birds 
was during the winters I observed them 
on Orlando lakes at night. 


“So Mueh For So Little” 


Christmas Sharing 


Christmas is essentially a season of good will. “Not what we give but what 
we share,” the poet tells us. gives the ultimate in satisfaction to all concerned. 
Karly in the year we received a letter from a newly enrolled member that 
seems perfectly to illustrate this spirit. She writes: “A friend gave me a bird 
feeder for Christmas, thereby opening up for me an entire new world. [| am 
a young person, only 34, recently afflicted with a heart condition, and my new 
interest of bird watching has more than compensated (italics ours) for my 
previously active life. [| heartily recommend the practice to all with time on 
their hands, for their bored or lonesome days will be over.” Have you friends 
or acquaintances who might be so helped? 

Audubon’s Store at this holiday season is replete with gifts suitable for 
those desiring an opportunity to share their good will, gifts that will give 
someone a real lift and lasting benefit. And, again, our usual suggestion 
Why not give a Gift Membership in the Massachusetts Audubon Society ? 
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We welcome the following new memlors this month. and we are especially 


happy to list eight members who have encouraged us by 


support. 


\ Happy New Year! 


Patrons 
Barker, B. Devereux. Boston 
Parker Charitable Foundation, 
Marblehead Neck 
Pierce, Wallace L., Chestnut Hill 


Storrow, J. J.. Boston 


Life Members 
Lothrop, Mrs. F. B.. Fuston 


Supporting Members 
Beisel, Mrs. Albert R.. Jr.. W 


sigelow, Miss Rosamond ' 


Newton 


Ww. Sarnstable 
Bollerer, Miss Caroline A., springfield 
Clement, Mr. and Mrs. Everett, 

Peterborough. N. Hu 

Eason, Miss Dorcas L., Northampton 
*Ferguson, Dr. Charles F.. Boston 
Hurley, Frank A., Holyoke 
Johnson, Helmer P.. Worcester 
Johnson, W. J., Thetford Mines, 

P.O., Canada 
King, Robert B.. Jackson Hets., N.Y 
Kleber, Richard T., N. 
*Oakes, Mr. and Mrs 


Reading 
Maleolm, 

New York. N \ 
Shattuck, Mrs. Howard E., Saugus 
Stone. Hon. Edward C.. Boston 
late, Mrs. Ben E., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Walker, Mrs. Dorothy H.. Newton 


Active Members 

Aherne. Mrs. James J., Peabody 

Allen. Mrs. F. Ellwood, Bennington, Vt 
Aron, Mrs. Harris, Cambridge 

Barker, Miss Marion L., Beverly 
Bennett, Mrs. John, Cambridge 

Boulais. Theodore | De Hadley Falls 
Chumack, Mrs. Alexander, Peabody 
Constantine, Mrs. Guy R.. Tyngsboro 
Cook, Merrill F.. Jr.. Beverly 

Crawford, William J.. Jr.. Reading 
Dunford, Mrs. Herbert W.. New Bedford 
Dunwoodie, Mrs. Richard H.. Fairhaven 
Ellis. George W.. Dedham 

Epstein, Mrs. Flora H., Watertown 

Flint. Mrs. William F., Bridgewater 
Franklin. Mrs. Frederic J.. 
Gould, Mrs. Gardner, Jr.. Lunenburg 
Greitzer, David, New York, N. ¥ 
Hall, Mrs 


Transferred from Active Membership 


Fairhaven 


Jancroft, Lunenburg 


And now to one and all our sincere wish 


vivine increased 
\ Merry Christmas and 


Hall. Stetson, Osterville 
Hampton, Mrs. Adam Robert, 

Tenafly, N. J 
Hansberry. Mrs. Benjamin, Lunenburg 
Hawkes, Alfred, Lenox 
Heifner, Mrs. Tilden, Lakeville 
Hill, Mrs. Eleanor, Carver 
Hinckley, Mrs. ¢ Roscoe, Osterville 
Hoagland, John H., Jr.. Dover 
Howe Mirs Jeanne x Boston 
Hlowes, Mrs. Kenneth, Framingham Ctre 
Johnson, Gordon W., Dartmouth 
Kelly, Miss Mary E., Boston 
Lang. Mrs. Lawrence, Osterville 
Litchfield, Mrs. Dorothy K.. Belmont 
MeLaughlin, Mrs. Terence E.. Peabody 
Melville. Mrs Viola. Middleboro 
Nightingale. John T., Beverly Farms 
Norton. Robert E.. Boston 
Noves. Hermon M.. Weymouth 
Oak, Charles S.. Northampton 
Orrok. Mrs. George A.. Cambridge 
Parker, Mrs. Ernest W., W. Roxbury 
Peer, Mrs. George Sherman, Concord 
Peltz, Peter, Sandwich 
Perry, Mrs. Alden C., Lakeville 
Potter, J. Lee, Newburyport 
Powell, Mrs. William, New Bedford 
Putnam, Mrs. Salmon W.. 3rd, Fitchburg 
le. Miss Jean, Pittsfield 
Rankin, Mrs. Frank A., Danvers 
Ross, Mrs. R. Neil, Duxbury 
Salzman, John Richard, W 
Sargent. Philip HL. Andover 
Slater, Mrs. Vietor A. B.. Fairhaven 
Smith. Miss Elizabeth. Osterville 
Smith, Mrs. Ernest, Osterville 
Snow. Mrs. Albert G.. Newton Hlds 
Soutter, Miss Ann, Boston 
Stelzell, Mrs. Alice B.. Milton 
Sullivan. Miss Mary E.. Cambridge 
Symonds, B. Shapleigh,. Swampscott 
Taslor, Harold E.. Wenham 
Prachtman, Dr. Benjamin, Brooklyn, N.Y 
Turner, Mrs. Guy, Chestnut Hill 
Walkins. Mrs. Arthur, Jr., 
Wallace, Mrs. Robert. Lunenburg 
Warner, J. S.. Pittsfield 
Whipple. John S.. Marblehead 
Wilder, Mrs... Lowell 
Wilson, Mrs Charles H 
Wrveth Dighton 


Newton 


Danvers 


Hingham 


kdwin 


At Christmas or any other time, a Gift Membership in the Mas- 


sachusetts Audubon Society would be appreciated by many people 
not now receiving the benefits such membership includes. 
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Thumbnail Sketches of Our Vice-Presidents 


LAWRENCE BoyLston CHAPMAN 
was a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society for several years. He refused 
re-election in 1951 in anticipation 
of his removal from the Boston area 
to Princeton, Massachusetts, the fol- 
lowing year, on his retirement as 
professor of marine transportation 
and marine engineering at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Before coming, in 1925, to Mas- 
sachusetts Tech. where he received 
his bachelor’s degree in 1910, he had 
served on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Maine, also on the faculty of 
Lehigh University, and had been en- 
gaged professionally in submarine 
designing. With H. E. Rossell, he 
edited The Principles of Naval Ar- 
chitecture and is author of The Marine Power Plant and many articles on the 
economics of marine transportation. 


MARY S. SCHAUB 


Professor Chapman has been particularly active as a bird bander and is 
a past president of the Northeastern Bird Banding Association. With his ex- 
perience in banding Tree Swallows, he is regarded as an authority on the 
nesting habits of this species. He has also been interested in the work being 
done at the Bowdoin Scientific Station at Kent Island. New Brunswick, and 
spent a short time there in banding activities with Dr. Alfred O. Gross and his 
students. He is a member of the Nuttall Ornithological Club of Cambridge. 
and he continues his active interest in the Massachusetts Audubon Society as 
a member of the Advisory Committee of the Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctu- 
ary at Barre, Massachusetts. 

Professor Chapman is a native of Norwich, Connecticut. He was married 
in 1912 to Louise B. Tarbell, of Newton, Massachusetts. They have two 
daughters, Mrs. Lois Greene, of Wellesley, and Mrs. H. Merritt Woodward, 
of Seattle, Washington. A son, Charles, lost his life in World War Il. They 
have four grandchildren. 

Professor and Mrs. Chapman enjoy taking trips to various parts of the 
United States and Canada, the professor taking kodastides of interesting views 
and of bird life and Mrs. Chapman painting striking bits of scenery. The 
professor is also a gifted storyteller, always having something apt to contrib- 
ute on any occasion. When still residing in Wellesley, he made delightful ex- 
periences of the semimonthly evening trips to the Nuttall Club meetings in 
Cambridge in the company of the late Dr. Earle Brooks and the writer. 


C.R.M. 





DON’T FORGET the Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society at Northeastern University January 23, 1954, and the 
Field Trips the following day to Cape Ann and Newburyport. 
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GeorceE JouHN WALLACE was 
elected an honorary vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
during the period when he was resi- 
dent director of the Pleasant Valley 
Sanctuary in Lenox, 1937-1942. He 
had come to Pleasant Valley after 
completing studies at the University 
of Michigan leading to a Ph.D. de- 
gree and a year’s service as biologist 
with the Fish and Game Service of 
Vermont. 

While at Pleasant Valley. Dr. 
Wallace was responsible for the de- 
velopment of many trails. including 
the fern trail near the headquarters, 
and for many improvements, par- 
ticularly of attractive plantings, about the grounds. His earlier studies of the 
Bicknell’s Thrush resulted in a monograph of this species published by the 
Boston Society of Natural History. This publication attracted attention to the 
Bicknell’s Thrush in the Berkshires and also brought Dr. Wallace national ree- 
ognition in the ornithological field. Each June it is read eagerly by the Audu- 
bon teaching staff at their semiannual conference on Mt. Greylock, as they 
pause in the evening to get better acauainted with the song and habits of this 
interesting bird. 


From the Berkshires Dr. Wallace moved to Michigan, to become ecologist 
for the Game Division of the State Department of Conservation, but shortly 
thereafter he transferred to Michigan State College. where he is at present asso- 
ciate professor of zoology. 


Dr. Wallace has been active in the Michigan Audubon Society during his 
residence in the Middle West and is now editor of the Jack-Pine Warbler, the 
magazine published by that Society. Since 1945 he has served as secretary 
and as vice-president of the Michigan Bird-Banders. He has made particular 
studies of predatory birds, of the food habits and life histories of several 
species, and of color-banding. These studies also have led him into the fields 
of botany and agriculture. 

Dr. Wallace was born in Waterbury, Vermont. in 1906. He is married 
and has two children, and his family shares with him his interest in outdcor 
life. He is a member of the American Ornithologists’ Union, the Wilson 
Ornithological Club, and The Wildlife Society. 

C.R.M. 


The following honorary vice-presidents have already been recognized in 
the Bulletin in the series “Ornithologists Alive!” or in “Thumbnail Sketches 
of Our Directors.” Arthur Cleveland Bent (May, 1944); John F. Kieran 
(April, 1952); Frederick A. Saunders (April, 1952): William P. Wharton 
(May. 1952): John H. Storer (November, 1952): Guy Emerson (January. 
1953). Others are to follow in the present series, which began in the Bulletin 
for October, 1953. 
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Audubon Nature Theatre — 1954 
Boston Scheduie* 
ATLANTIC ADVENTURES Hal H. Harrison February 13 
WILD AMERICA Roger Tory Peterson February 20 
WESTERN DISCOVERY Laurel Reynolds March 13 
THE GRASS FOREST Robert Hermes March 20 
All programs, Saturday mornings, 10:30 A.M., New England Mutual Hall 


Watch your mail for the special announcement on 
SEASON TICKET RATE 
*Other cities and towns sponsoring one or more of these Audubon Theatre pro- 
grams include Attleboro, Beverly, New Bedford, Newburyport, Northampton, and 


Worcester. For information on the dates of these programs, write to Audubon 
Nature Theatre, 155 Newbury Street, Boston 16. 











Science Societies to Meet in Boston in December 


The American Nature Study Society, the National Science Teachers 
\ssociation, and the National Association of Biology Teachers are scheduled 
to meet in Boston, at the Hotel Bradford, December 26-30. as three of the 
245 societies comprising the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 


Much of the program material for these meetings will be of particular in- 
terest to members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. On Saturday, 
December 26, at 2:00 P.M., there will be a panel on “New Techniques in 
Nature Photography.” led by Roger Tory Peterson, with Richard Borden, 
Henry B. Kane, Blake Johason, Torrey Jackson, and David Tucker partici- 
pating. During the week there will be sessions on publicity, nature education 
for youth groups, and practical applications of ecology which will offer an 
abundance of interesting information, presented by experts in the various 
fields. The morning session on Monday, December 28. will be devoted to a 
panel on “Nature Education for Everyone” by staff members of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society. On Tuesday a feature of the joint session of the three 
groups will be a panel entitled “Here’s How I Like To Do It.” Among other 
participants on this panel will be Anne Guba, National Wildlife Fellow, 1953, 
and former Audubon teacher, who will show kodachromes illustrating “Con- 
servation Activities for Younger Children,” and Dorothy E. Snyder, Curator 
of Natural History at the Peabody Museum in Salem, will conduct a demon- 
stration science lesson with third and fourth grade children from Gloucester. 


Attendance at these conferences requires registration and the payment of 
the AAAS registration fee. Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
are especially invited to attend the buffet supper and the field trip planned 
jointly by the three science teaching organizations. These occasions are de- 
scribed below and arrangements for attending may be made by writing or 
calling Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street. Boston 16 (KEnmore 6-4895). 
Remittance should be mailed promptly to Miss Ivy LeMon at this address. 


Buffet Supper: Sunday, December 27. Lobby Salon, Hotel Bradford. 
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6:30-10:00 P.M. Special showing of “Bering Sea Adventure.” a color film 
by Roger Tory Peterson. Price, $5.00. Reservations must be made in advance. 

Natural Science Field Trip. Wednesday. December 30. North Shore and 
Newburyport. Bus leaves Hotel Bradford. Boston. at 9:00 A.M. Leaders: 
Charles Mohr, FE. Laurence Palmer, Roger Tory Peterson. William G. Vinal. 
Richard Weaver. C. Russell Mason. Ruth P. Emery. and Mary Lela Grimes 


Fee, $5.00, includes lunch with coffee. Arrangements must be made by Mon 
day. December 28. 





Harris A. Reynolds 


Massachusetts conservationists will greatly miss the interest 
Harris A. Reynolds. of Belmont. Massachusetts. veteran secretary of the 
Massachusetts Forest and Park Association. whose death 
October 16. 

Mr. Reynolds was responsible for developing his organization to a place 
of leadership in the field of forestry. The legislation which he had a leading 
part in framing included laws to establish a system of State fire wardens in 
Massachusetts, special tax laws for forest lands. the establishment of a forest 
fire patrol system, anti-pollution laws. and the regulating of billboards along 
State highways. 

In 1913, after a trip to Europe to study communal forests. he undertook 
the development of town forests in this Commonwealth. and the movement 
proved so popular here that Massachusetts at the present time has some 130 
town forests: there are now more than 2000 throughout the United States. 

Mr. Reynolds was responsible. also. for much of the interest deve! 


md efforts ol 


Occur dl 


Massachusetts in State Forest lands. and he fought stubbornly to prevent the 
commercialization of national parks. He has served as secretary of the New 
England Forestry Foundation and has been a leader in the battle against the 
Dutch elm disease in this State. In 1948 he was awarded thi 
medal for distinguished service to conservation by The Trustees of Public 
Reservations. 


conservation 


Mr. Reynolds’ organization also initiated the Land Economie Survey for 
several towns. 

He was one of the organizers of the Massachusetts Conservation Council 
having served as representative to that group from the Forest and Park As 
sociation ever since its founding. Recognizing the close interrelationship 
between forests and the animal life which inhabits them. he was always a el 
co-operator with the Massachusetts Audubon Society and frequently app 
on joint radio programs with Audubon representatives. 

Mr. Reynolds is survived by his wife. Mrs. Alice (Hecker) Reynolds. who 
has been greatly interested over the years in the Audubon program of conse 
vation education in the schools. and four sons. Assistant Attorney Genera! 
Harris x, Reynolds. of Newton. Howard H.. of Belmont. ( linton , ol Wor 
cester, and Dr. Preston W. Reynolds. of Schenectady. New York. 

Many who knew Harris Reynolds well through his forestry work did not 
know that his early college training in West Virginia was in civil engineering. 
and at Harvard. where he took his master’s degree. he specialized in landse ape 
architecture. 


ared 


Mr. Reynolds was a tireless worker, and in spite of arduous duties with the 
organizations which he represented) professionally. he still 


found time to 
participate in many worth-while civic activities. 
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New Location for Our Annual Meeting 

January 23, 1954, is the date of our annual meeting, and members of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society will be delighted to learn that it will be held 
in Northeastern University’s well-equipped auditorium, which has a seating 
capacity of 1300. The meeting will begin at 2:00 P.M., and a full program 
will be printed in the January Bulletin. 

An unusually interesting list of films, kodachromes, and program features 
has been planned. Members are urged to attend and to extend invitations to 
friends, inasmuch as our annual meeting is a successful way of introducing 
people to our program and of interesting them in joining us as members. 

Highlighting the day will be a film on the life story of the Bob-white, a 
short feature on “Oceanic Birds Through A Color Camera.” and, for the first 
time, on the annual meeting screen members will be introduced to G. Blake 
Johnson’s “Living Birds in Three Dimensions.” From “down under.” Allan 
Keast, an Australian ornithologist, will present kodachromes of birds and 
mammals from that interesting part of the world. 

The popular features “Audubon Cameras” and “Ornithological High- 
lights” will be continued, offering members an opportunity to share their 
kodachromes and experiences with the group attending. Those participating 
in “Audubon Cameras” will be limited to the showing of five slides. If you 
wish to take part in this part of the program, please notify Robert Grayce, 
Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston 16, 

There will be a catered supper, at a reasonable price, served at 5:45 P.M. 
in the Northeastern University Commons. 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 


Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


December 5, all day. Prides Crossing, Argue, KEnmore 6-3604; Peabody and 
Gordon Campus and vicinity. Mrs. Jame-  Panvers, Mr. Jameson, Beverly 1239-R: 
son, Beverly 1239-R. Afternoon, Devereux : 
and Marblehead Neck. Miss Jewell, LYnn Pines, Revere Mr Kelly LYnn 2.9024: 
2-0371. Saugus and Wakefield, Mr. Lewis, CRystal 
December 12, all day. Rockport and Cape — 9.1355-R. Afternoon (part of Count) 
Ann. Miss Caldwell, Natick 1622-J. After- Nahant. Mrs. Boot, LYnn 8-0257 F 
noon, Nahant. Mrs. Boot, LYnn 8-0257. ~— ‘ »b ool. 

January 1, all day. Ipswich and Dunes. 


December 19, all day. Newburyport and : spe 
vicinity. Mr. Sargent, JEfferson 2-1236-R. Mr. Robert Hogg, CRystal 9-3431-W. 


Fay Estate, Swampscott, Lynn, Point of 


Afternoon, Leverett Pond to Arnold Arbor- January 2, all day. Rockport and Cape 


etum. Miss Hanson, COmmonwealth 6-1595. Ann. Mr. Lewis, CRystal 9-1355-R. After- 
December 26, all day. Christmas Count. noon, Arnold Arboretum to Leverett. Miss 
Beverly, Salem, and Marblehead, Mr. Collins, Commonwealth 6-5800. 


News of Bird Clubs 


At the December 14 meeting of the ALLEN simp Crus of Springfield, a color film 
entitled “Feathered Beauties” will be presented by John Dunning. 

The Horrmann Biro Crus of Pittsfield will conduct the annual all-day Audubon 
Christmas Bird Count on Saturday, December 26. 

At the Annual Meeting and Membership Dinner of the Stanton Biro Crus, of Lewis- 
ton-Auburn, Maine, Dr. John B. May, of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, presented 
his lecture “Birding with a Color Camera.” 

On December 15, the Warersury (Conn.) Narurarist Cius will enjoy a program 
of films on natural and other features of the Canadian provinces, including “The Gaels 
of Cape Breton.” The date for the annual bird census is December 26. 
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Seton’s “Lives of Game Animals” 


and Its Author 
By Joun B. May 


“The Ram and the Blinding Storm” 


An event of considerable interest to the nature student and the bibliophile 
alike is the reappearance of that classic work on the larger mammals of North 
America, Lives of Game Animals, by Ernest Thompson Seton. The culmina 
tion of his lifetime of study and preparation by the noted author-illustrator 
naturalist, this work was first published in a limited edition of less than two 
hundred copies and sold at One Hundred Dollars a set, by subscription only. 
Now it is available once more, excellently printed from the original plates and 
attractively bound in green buckram with gold lettering. for just half the 
earlier subscription price. 

Ernest Thompson Seton was unquestionably one of the most interesting 
personalities it has been my good fortune to know among the many prominent 
naturalists with whom | have had contact during my more active days as a 
bird watcher. Seton’s flashing dark eyes, deep-set under heavy eyebrows, his 
unruly mane of black hair lightly touched with gray, his rather large nose 
and expressive mouth, and his flair for unconventional clothes instantly at 
tracted one’s attention, but the more one came to know and understand the 
“Big Chief,” as we of the Woodcraft League always called him, the more one 
appreciated his remarkable qualities and abilities. He was a most dramatic 
speaker, whether on the lecture platform or in private conversation, a story 
teller of great skill, and one whose remarks always merited the careful atten 
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tion we gave him. He was a writer of charm and versatility and an artist of 

no mean ability. He was a careful and competent naturalist throughout his 

long and fruitful career. And he was an ardent and fearless conservationist. 

a great admirer of the American Indian, and one who was at all times out- 

spoken in behalf of his “friends,” as he considered all wild creatures and the 

hardly less wild tribesmen with whom he spent so much time in his early days 
in the Canadian West. 

Seton was born in England in 1860 

and died at Santa Fe. New Mexico, in 

1946, at the ripe age of eighty-six 

years. His early youth was spent in 

Canada, although he studied art in 

England and France. In later years he 

lived principally ia the United States, 

but he retained his British citizenship 

throughout his life. For three years 

he engaged in zoological studies on the 

Assiniboine in Manitoba. He became 

the official naturalist of Manitoba, and 


voune.may his first writings were on the birds and 
Chief Seton with two members 


ay ac Ganaae Gees. the mammals of that Canadian prov- 


ince. He became a most prolific writer, 
and many of his later books are still excellent reading after many years. He 
not only illustrated his own writings but the works of other authors. as for 
example Frank Chapman’s Bird Life, which was first published in 1897 and 


has been through many editions. Seton also at this early period of his career 
prepared over one thousand illustrations for the Century Dictionary, no mean 
undertaking in itself. 


Among Seton’s own books one of the most popular, perhaps. was his Wild 
Animals | Have Known, which brought him instant recognition and wide 
acclaim. Another very popular volume was his Two Little Savages, which 
Roger Tory Peterson credits with making a lasting impression upon him as a 
boy and which did much to shape Peterson’s successful career as a naturalist 
and bird painter. 

Throughout his life Seton kept copious notes of his observations, many 
of them illustrated with quick sketches made in the field, and these were the 
basis for his animal stories. His drawings were made with meticulous care 
and attention to details, but his irresistible sense of humor could not be re- 
strained and appears in many of his books, even the most scientific. in the form 
of most amusing cartoons and caricatures of people and animals. 

\s his fame spread, Seton became a popular lecturer and traveled widely. 
Not least among his claims to remembrance is his founding of the Woodcraft 
League of America, an organization for youth of both sexes planned to fostet 
a keen interest in woodcraft and natural history and in Indian lore. He was 
also one of the founders of the Boy Scouts of America, in which organization 
he held the title of “Chief Scout” from 1910 to 1915, and in which many of 
his ideas first used, in the Woodcraft League were incorporated. 

As with many other writers of popular tales of animal life. Seton’s early 
books, like his Lives of the Hunted and his Trail oj the Sandhill Stag, brought 
him criticism as a “nature faker.” John Burroughs condemned him strongly 
but afterwards retracted his criticism when he found how thorough was Seton’s 
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knowledge of his subjects. and Seton found ardent backers in President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and naturalists like William Brewster. One of Seton's non- 
fiction works was his two-volume. de luxe Life Histories of Northern Animals. 
published in 1909, which. though very well received, had a very limited dis- 
tribution. Its suecess. however, and the encouragement of men like Theodore 
Roosevelt. served as the inspiration for Seton’s later and greatest effort, his 
Lives of Game Animals. Never since the days of Audubon and Bachman’s 
Quadrupeds has a work of such scopé 

been undertaken. Indeed, the title is 

a little misleading in its understate- 

ment. for it includes such small crea- 

tures as the Chipmunks and Flying 

Squirrels, which are not ordinarily 

classed as “game” animals. but whose 

presence here rounds out chapters on 

their larger relatives, like the Gray 

Squirrel and Fox Squirrel. Equally 

unexpected are the chapters on Wea- 

sels. the Armadillo, and others. 

This great work is divided into 
four “Volumes.” but so much ma- 
terial was collected that it became 
necessary to divide each volume into 
two parts for convenience in hand- 
ling. Volume I includes Cats, Wolves, 
and Foxes: Volume Il, Bears, Rac- 
coons, Badger, and Weasel: Volume 
Il. Deer, Antelope. Buffalo, Sheep, 
and Peceary: Volume IV, Squirrels, oS ts ZN 
Rabbits. Armadillo, and Opossum. | AG NS AD 
For this work Seton was awarded the ‘eo Oe PSE ee (om. 
Burroughs Medal and the Daniel Lg tte 
Giraud Elliot Medal of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

In his introduction to Volume I, Seton outlines his plans for his great 
undertaking. “In order to cover the ground more fully and systematically | 
have considered each animal under some five hundred different lights: that 
is. | have asked concerning each some five hundred different questions, using 
a schedule that | made for the purpose.” Each chapter begins with the names 
of the animal to be treated (often including Indian names), its type locality, 
its description and races, range and haunts. Then follow lengthy accounts of 
the creature s habits. much of it from Seton’s own very extensive observations, 
but much also quoted from authorities of standing. from hunters and woods- 
men, and from Seton’s Indian friends and guides. 

\ little idea of the fullness of Seton’s treatment may be obtained from 
the number of pages devoted to a single species: Woodland Caribou, 42 pages: 
Wapiti. or Elk, 50 pages: Moose, 78 pages: White-tailed Deer. 80 pages: 
Beaver. 114 pages: Canada Lynx, 50 pages: Gray Wolf, 88 pages. (The last 
named was a favorite of Seton and his letters were always signed with a 
sprawling signature and a quick sketch of the footprint of a Gray Wolf.) 

While Seton was always careful to have his accounts of the animals accu 
rate, his writings had a character of their own and were never the cut-and 


Canada Lynx Studies 
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dried prose of most scientists, and they often make most interesting reading. 
\ few paragraphs from the chapter on the Coney, Pika. or Little Chief Hare, 
will serve to illustrate that quality of his writing. and I hope will stir in my 
readers the desire to know more of the contents of the Lives of Game Animals. 

“The genus Ochothona (Link. 1795). of which the present is the type, are 
small animals, each the size of a half grown Rabbit, but presenting a combi- 
nation of Mouse and Rabbit characters. The teeth are in some respects mouse- 
like: the general form is rabbitlike. The external tail is wholly absent, which 
is a Rabbit feature pushed to the limit. The molars are rootless, as in some 
Mice. The soles of the feet are hairy, which is rabbitlike. The ears are round, 
and short, which is mouselike. And it squeaks continually, which is a way 
of its own. 

“As one reaches the Golden Gate, near Mammoth Hot Springs, Yellow- 
stone Park, many little animals of the Ground-squirrel group are seen running 
about with occasional chirps and chatters. From the distance comes a peculiar 
cry, a short squeak uttered every ten or fifteen seconds ‘e-week, e-week.’ 
You stop, perhaps search with your eye the remote hillside: but you are look- 
ing too far afield. Glance toward the tumbled rock piles, look at every high 
point. There on top of one, you note a little gray lump, like a bump of moss, 
the size of your fist, and you will see plainly that the squeak is made by this 
tiny creature, like a month-old Rabbit, with short, round, white-trimmed ears, 
and no visible tail. This is the curious little animal that cannot be happy any- 
where but in the slide-rock; this is the Calling Hare. 

“But the most interesting habit of this unrabbity Rabbit is his way of pre- 
paring for winter. When the grass, the mountain dandelions, and the peavines 
are at their best growth for making hay, the Coney, with his kind, goes warily 
from his stronghold in the rocks to the nearest stretch of herbage, and there 
cuts as much as he can carry of the richest growths. Then, laden with a bundle 
as high as himself, and very much longer, he makes for the rocks; and on 
some flat open place, spreads the herbage out to be cured for his winter hay. 
Out in full blaze of the sun he leaves it: and if some inconsiderate rock comes 
in between, to cast a shadow on his hay a-curing, he moves the one of these 
that is easier to move; but he never neglects his hay. When dry enough to 
be safe, he packs it away into his barn. This barn is a sheltered crevice in the 
rocks where the weather cannot harm the hay: and where it will continue 
good until the winter time, when otherwise there would be a sad pinch of 
famine in the Coney world. The trappers say that they can tell whether the 
winter will be hard or open by the amount of food stored up in the Coney 
barn. Which is simply a new form of the old and pleasing myth about the 
thickness of the fur presaging the hardness of the coming winter. 

“Following on the trail of a Coney that bleated derigively at me near 
Pagoda Peak. Colo., | began at once to roll rocks aside in an effort to follow 
him home to his den. The further | went, the less satisfaction I found. The 
uncertain trail ramified more and more as | laboured. Once or twice from 
far below me, | heard a mocking squeak that spurred me on: but at long 
length that. too, ceased. When about ten tons of rock had been removed, | 
was baffled. There were half a dozen possible lines of continuation, and while 
| paused to wipe the ‘honest sweat’ from my well-meaning brow, I heard 
hehind me the ‘weak, weak’ of my friend, as though giving his estimate of my 
resolution. Then | descried him I suppose it was the same Coney — on 
a rock point, like a moss-bump against the sky-line away to the left. Only one 
end of the moss-bump moved a little each time a squeak was cast upon the air. 
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I had no time to tear down the whole mountain. so | did as my betters, the 
Bears and Badgers, have done before me | gave it up. | had, at least. found 
out why the Coney avoids the pleasant prairie and the fertile banks: and | 
finished with a new and profounder understanding of the Scripture text which 
says in effect: “As for the Coney. his safe refuge is in the rocks. ” 


The eight books are profusely illustrated. Each volume has as a frontis- 


piece a sepia reproduction of one of Seton's especially fine paintings, among 
them being “The Ram and the Blinding Storm” accompanying this article, 
which was painted by Seton in 1898. There are about fifteen hundred other 
illustrations, a few of them from photographs by Seton and other pioneer wild 


life photographers: there are distribution maps ol most spec ies prepared by 
Seton with the assistance of the United States Bureau of Biological Survey 
(now the Fish and W ild Life Service): there are dozens of full page plates by 
Seton illustrating phases of the animals’ lives: there are many other plates 
of drawings from life of characteristic poses. details of anatomy. tracks, and 
even “scatology.” which is omitted from most books but which is of much value 
to the animal tracker. whether hunter or biologist: and all through the eight 
books appear amusing little sketches or line drawings. caricatures which throw 
an interesting side light on the author-artist as well as illustrate points about 
the animals themselves. 


LIVES OF GAME ANIMALS: An account of those Land Animals in 
America, north of the Mexican Border. which are considered “Game.” either 
because they have held the Attention of Sportsmen, or rece ived the Protection 
of Law. By Ernest Thompson Seton. Eight volumes. about 3200 pages. With 
50 maps and 1500 illustrations by the Author. Charles T. Branford Company, 
Boston. 1953. $50.00. For sale at Audubon House. Boston. 


Notes from Our Sanctuaries 

PLEASANT VALLEY. October is a beautiful time of the vear. and this 
year was no exception. Indian summer brought hundreds of people out to 
Pleasant Valley on the fair. warm week ends. Although the foliage was not 
the most brilliant display we have seen. it was an average year and many 
people remarked that there was no place in Berkshire County more beautiful 
than here on the side of Yokun Mountain and in Pleasant Valley. Of course, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the view from the cottage is a very fine one 
at any time of the year. but in the fall. with a riot of autumn colors, it is a 
certainty that many Oh’s and Ah’s and various and sundry superlatives will 
be overheard. 

We often read that pet Crows will be killed by their wild brethren if they 
wander from their adopted homes, but our Kim must certainly be made of 
sterner stuff. for he has joined up in the Crow fraternity and has disappeared 
for days at a time. When he first was brought to us. he appeared rather seedy, 
as he was in the process of molting, but by the middle of the month Kim 
appeared resplendent in the glossiest, smartest fall suit of feathers that you 
could ask for. Perhaps his smart appearance fooled the other Crows. How- 
ever that may be. I can’t tell him from any other Crow unless | see him walk- 
ing, for he has a slight limp. One day two Crows flew over the Trailside Mu- 
seum as | was stepping out. | had no idea whether Kim was either one. but 
I called out loudly. “Kim.” and immediately one of the Crows circled back 
and landed just above the doorway and gave three loud caws. which was Kim's 
way of saluting you. It was really a very stirring experience, and it was then 
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that | knew how Conrad Lorenz felt when his White Cockatoo came to him 
when he called, only | wasn’t in a crowded station (see King Solomon’s Ring). 
We haven't seen Kim now for over a week, and we wonder if he will ever 
return. Wild pets have a habit of disappearing as if by magic. 

| have often wondered about the reported predilection of mice for a little 
meat in their diet but never have had any actual evidence of it until recently. 
On our kitchen window, by the table. we have a glass-covered feeder to which 
come many of our avian friends not only Chickadees and other commoner 
birds. bet such aristocrats as the Fox Sparrow (once, in the spring. | heard 
one sing its rich, full song there on the feeder before the open window). The 
Indigo Bunting has. on two years, made his earliest county appearance there. 
At night we have had Flying Squirrels, those sleek. feather-tailed gliders of 
the night. and. yes. we have mice not nasty House Mice but cute little Deer 
Mice (hough | must admit they are really our house mice). Usually these 
mice are to be seen feeding on sunflower seeds, polishing their whiskers, and 
wting rather sedately. but the other night one forgot his dinner manners to 
the point of running thither and yon, back and forth, and up and down the 
screen. At first we could not understand these weird actions. but at last we 
saw that he was not just working off excess energy but was actually pursuing 
ind catching moths. of which a considerable number had been attracted to 
our screen by the lights. As soon as he would catch one. he would sit on the 
tray. and, like a squirrel handling a nut. he would eat up the moth’s body and 
let the wings flutter to the tray. Then off he would go. Again and again he 
repeated this, and we have had the opportunity of watching it for many nights. 

Every October we have a most pleasant social affair which is known as 
the Annual Covered Dish Supper. All our Berkshire members are invited to 
attend, and we always have a speaker. This year, on the tenth of the month, 
seventy-six members and friends gathered on a beautiful, clear, and mild eve- 
ning to dine together with our Executive Director C. Russell Mason and his 
wife, who drove out to the Berkshires especially for this event. After the 
supper. which was very successful everything was eaten, but no one went 
hungry Mr. Mason presented the Society's beautiful film “Audubon’s 
\merica.” It was, perhaps, the most successful covered dish supper we ever 
had at the Sanctuary. Everyone had a good time. 

Former members of the staff particularly, and others, too, will be inter- 
ested to know that work has been begun to make the old Ackroyd house 
the old Wren House as it was sometimes called a habitable year-round 


dw: lling for staff members. Avan W. SANBORN 


COOK'S CANYON. The unusually warm weather during October has 
limited the number of birds seen at the Sanctuary We did enjoy the visits of 
both the White-throated and White-crowned Sparrows. Also, the Chipping, 
Field, Song. Swamp, and Lincoln’s Sparrows were reported on the area by Mr. 
Crompton. The beld Blue Jays and more demure Chickadees are present 
throughout the day at the feeders, while the Ruffed Grouse, Pheasants, and a 
few Kinglets may appear along any of our beautiful trails. 

Woodeocks were seen on the 9th of October. but the main flight of this 
migratory bird seems to go either to the east or west of Barre. The continuing 
eneroachment of the shrub Alnus along the canyon brook may attract more 
of these interesting birds in subsequent years. 


Miss Alice Lincoln, our neighbor on the south boundary, reported that 
fourtcen Pheasants were feeding simultaneously in the rye we recently planted 
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as a cover crop. Fortunately. we planted enough to provide pheasant food and 
a cover crop. Our bird-watehing friend also had a thrilling experience on 
October 14 when four Bluebirds frolicked and splashed several minutes in 
the bird bath. 

Earlier this month Mr. John Starret. a non-member from Natick, spent a 
few days of his vacation helping us to prepare the Sanctuary for winter. We 
are grateful to him and to the other friends and members who give their time 
and energy to help improve the Sanctuary grounds. 


In September Mrs. Gordon Simith. of the Audubon teaching staff, received 
a request from Woreester State Teachers College to put on a Nature Study 
Field Day for the sixth grade teachers at Cook’s Canyon. Mrs. Smith con- 
ferred with Dr. Foster and Miss Somers. of the College. and arranged “An 
Adventure in Nature Study and Science” for the teachers. Dr. Hugh Raup. 
at Harvard Forest. was contacted and arrangements made for a graduate 
student. Mr. Earl Stevens. to talk to the teachers. using the panoramas at the 
Forest Museum as illustrations of the “Effects of Forestry on Society.” Mr. 
Stevens also took the group to see one of the forest areas where he has been 
tracing the history of the land by digging into the mounds of dirt created by 
uprooting trees years ago. 


Fire making and cook-out food preparation was demonstrated at the 
Canyon by Miss Stafford. of Worcester State Teachers College. Everyone 
enjoyed the cook-out and fellowship around the open fire. Discussion of a 
Nature Program for schools continued at the Dickinson Workshop during the 
afternoon. Exhibits on display were used as discussion topies, and ideas were 
exchanged on material to include in a Nature Program. A closer co-operation 


with the Teachers College is expected. particularly since we were asked by the 
college to present this program. 


It is not too late for vou to plan a visit to Cook’s Canyon. Be a Paul 
Bunyon some week end and help Nature to increase the growth rate of your 


trees. The tools are ready. are you? Davip R. MINER 


IPSWICH RIVER. The heavy rains have stripped the leaves of the fields 
and woods. Only the orange-red foliage of the fothergilla and the smokebush 
remains to brighten the uplands. This is a gray day. a light fog hangs over 
the landscape. and the early morning quiet is broken only by the harsh call 
of the Crows as they disapprove the presence of two Cooper's Hawks perched 
in the gaunt locust trees. A small flock of Cedar Waxwings feeds quietly on 
the yellow fruit of a Japanese flowering crabapple. Malus floribunda, near by. 
\ White-throated Sparrow hesitating!ly sings his complete spring song, but 
somehow it sounds more lonely. A few Geese call overhead. All last night 
they talked as they rested in the field. Yesterday a small flock grazed the 
hollow east of the hilltop. Juncos have returned for the winter, and they flit 
about the stone walls and the hedgerows. A litthke Chipmunk “makes hay 
while the sun shines.” storing sunflower seed that he takes from the feeder. 
He sports his tail upright as a youngster carries a toothbrush. 


October was a pleasant month but rather birdless. There was the usual 
large congregation of Bluebirds before their departure. Flocks of Myrtle 
Warblers stripped the bayberries. A Great Blue Heron fished the river all 
month. Wood Ducks could usually be seen near Mile Brook. On the 18th a 
Buflle-head was seen in the river near the canoe landing. On the LOth a Soli- 
tary Sandpiper changed places along the river bank. 
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A near-by peat-bog fire caused an acrid “smog” that persisted for days. 
In ihe autumn sunlight it gave us an ominous and frightening feeling as we 
pondered the possibility of a wood fire here. As I posted the Sanctuary marsh 
on both sides of the river, | constantly thought of what a beautiful wild area 
we have here, untouched by the greedy hand of man, a great tract of unspoiled 
countryside, 

The earliest description of the Ipswich River, then called Agawam, was 
written in 1646 by Edward Johnson. the town clerk of Woburn. in his 
“Wonder Working Providence.” He writes of “A faire and delightful river, 
hetaking its course through a most hideous swamp of large extent, even for 
many miles. being a harbour for bears.” Johnson must have viewed the 
swamp on a particularly overcast day in winter, and on an empty stomach 
and when chilled to the bone, for it is anything but “hideous.” and bears no 
longer frequent it. 

We still can see and enjoy the Deer. A doe and fawn we see often in the 
south pasture coming up to within thirty yards of the farmhouse. Pheasants 
pick their way through the dead Queen Anne’s lace. 

The Boston Mycological Club spent a day here roaming the woods and 
fields in search of edible mushrooms, but the drought made difficult any good 
harvest. A few Hygrophorus and Agaricus went off in baskets to delight a 
palate. Birders have a language of their own, but to have some really good 
laughs, that of “mushroomers” cannot be beat. 


Again we are thankful for useful gifts to the Sanctuary and for the volun- 
teer trail clearing by members. Mr. Seth L. Kelsey landscaped the cottage 
and the bird feeding area near the sanctuary porch with many shrubs and 
iia ainda ELMER Foye 

ARCADIA. Ragged remnants of a summer gone remain as reminders of 
the quiet resting season which is almost upon us as November heaves into 
view. Lisping Bluebirds and darting Myrtle Warblers are much in evidence 
at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary as the last tattered autumn banners fly before 
the winds and the rains which so providentially have soaked the earth during 
the last week of October. The first Juncos put in a belated appearance, as did 
five Tree Sparrows. But the season is abnormal because of the continued 
warmth. All in one day blossoms were found on the witch hazel, which is 
normal, on flowering quince, and on the primulas, which is far from normal. 
To those of us who enjoy the outdoors, the little departures from normal are 
the spices which titillate our curiosity and our appreciation of the ever-chang- 
ing seasons. 

Arcadia’s good neighbor Mrs. Olive Warnock gave the Society the oppor- 
tunity to acquire those parts of her farm that lie around headquarters. The 
Sanctuary’s Advisory Committee and the Board of Directors concurred on 
the desirability of buying these pieces. The areas in question surround that 
part of the Sanctuary most intensively used, and their acquisition will help 
alleviate the visitor pressure which has built up so rapidly during the past few 
years. The field area to the west of headquarters will permanently solve the 
parking problem. This purchase also safeguards the Sanctuary from the ad- 
verse effects which would have resulted had a real estate development occurred 
in its front yard. Still another advantage comes from the present boundaries 
of Areadia being extended to roadways for better definition and ease of ad- 
ministration, It is proposed to keep the plowland in agricultural crops, so 
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that the birds and other wildlife forms associated with farmlands can be well 
represented. The old orchard is included and will be retained as nearly as 
possible in its present condition. Seedling hardwood tree species will have to 
be eliminated and replacements made with crabapples as the old apple trees 
pass out of the picture. This corner is a wonderful holding area for spring 
migrants, especially warblers. It is where the Connecticut Valley Campout 
found the Blue-gray Gnateatcher a few years ago. 

With a generous contribution from Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., offered 
toward this new acquisition to Arcadia. the Board of Directors felt that a large 
proportion of the support needed to finance it should come from the people 
living in the area served by Arcadia. The Sanctuary Advisory Committee has 
taken upon itself the job of raising two thousand dollars for this project. If 
vou believe in the value of Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary in the field of wildlife 
conservation and conservation education: if you know of or have enjoyed its 
facilities for nature recreation: if vou have ever been touched by the soul- 
healing qualities of natural beauty and would like to do your part to “build 
for a happier tomorrow:” if you would like to be counted in the affirmative 
ona vote of confidence in the work of Arcadia and the Massachusetts Audu- 
hon Society's program of Conservation in Action: now is the time to come 
forward with a contribution, no matter how small. The Sanctuary Advisory 
Committee already has an unsolicited contribution of five dollars from a non- 
member. as well as several generous ones from members. Hf you read these 
“Notes.” you must be interested. We shall expect to hear from you. 


kpwin A. Mason 


MOOSE HILL. The extremely dry and pare hed condition of the October 
woodlands that prompted the official closing of all wooded areas in the State 
was summarily reversed during the last week of the month, when the rains 
finally came and almost four inches of it fell in the Boston area. This amount 
more than exceeded the normal rainfall for October (2.79 in.) and put to com- 
plete rout all danger of forest fires. Such are the incongruities in the weather 
pattern that better than anywhere else seem to fit into the picture of New 
kngland weather. 

Although fewer birds were observed frequenting the feeders during the 
rainy period, the consumption of Moose Hill mixture and peanut butter was 
only slightly below the fair weather norm. The Sanctuary’s amiable pair of 
Black Mallards. more generally known as “Paddles” and “Waddles.”  re- 
sponded to the downpour with a marked increase in affection and loquacity. 

October had a wealth of days. including precious week ends, when tem- 
peratures and sunshine were ideal for walking along the wooded trails. Many 
were the individuals. families. and groups that responded to the lure of the 
fall foliage and the migrating bird life. Perfect weather obtained on Saturday, 
the 17th. when the Sanctuary was host to a reunion of all Audubon House 
Workshop members. Under the direction of Miss Frances Sherburne, and 
assisted by Mr. Harry Levi and the sanctuary director, the nature-minded 
group enjoyed a full day of trail hiking and other outdoor activities. 

With the opening of the hunting season, the fate of certain members of 


our wildlife population naturally becomes somewhat precarious. In the past 
the management at Moose Hill fortunately has experienced few incidents of 
an untoward nature on the part of the hunters. It is hoped that during the 
current season this same truly sportsmantlike attitude with respect to the Sane- 


tuary boundaries will be maintained. The presence of Deer within Sanctuary 
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boundaries was noted on at least two occasions during the past week, and it 
is not unlikely that when the pressure is on others may find their way to the 
Moose Hill environs. The gentleman who regularly delivers the Evening News 
in this area a few days ago tendered us his unpublished account of a Red Fox 
loping along Moose Hill Street a short distance ahead of him, and we believe 
his observation to be a credible one. Their numbers are indeed few, but their 
presence is incontestable. 

Among the new classes added to the roster of those throughout the State 
participating in the Audubon course in Conservation and Natural Science, it 
is a real pleasure to inform our readers that the Sharon schools are now in- 
cluded in that program. Much of the credit for initiating the course in the 
local school system is attributable to the Sharon Garden Club, which volun- 
teered funds for one of the four classes given on the sixth-grade level. With 
these classes added to the teaching schedule of the sanctuary director, the 
school-sanctuary relationship among the youth in Sharon is destined to 
hecome of increasing importance. 

Although the tide of fall migrants had tapered off to a small number of 
birds as the eve of goblins and grinning pumpkins approached. there were 
still frequent observations of Bluebirds, Robins, Catbirds, and Myrtle Warb- 
lers. Still heard on repeated occasions were the “Old Sam Peabody” flutings 
of White-throats from under the dogwoods and viburnums. Well-groomed 
Cedar Waxwings in larger numbers than usual were observed garnering some 
of the fall fruits. The Evergreen Trail and other coniferous areas were a safe 
het for both Ruby-crowned and Golden-crowned Kinglets. 

Just how many more hurried trips to the Sanctuary feeders the several 
striped Chipmunks will be making before seeking seclusion underground is 
a conjectural matter, but surely the steadily declining temperatures will soon 
prompt these resourceful creatures to make their final raid. And as the twin 
forces of hibernation and migration decimate the ranks of still other summer 
Sanctuary residents, the staccato notes of tail-flashing Juncos sound more 


frequently from the woodland edges. — 2 


A Christmas Suggestion 


To keep our sanctuary directors and other educational staff members well- 
posted on matters of Conservation and Natural Science, we need adequate and 
up-to-date reference libraries at our various educational headquarters 
Moose Hill, Arcadia, Pl+asant Valley, Cook’s Canyon, and Ipswich River 
but our funds for the purchase of books for this purpose are very inadequate. 
It has been suggested that gifts of desirable books from our members would 
he most acceptable (and such gifts would be deductible from Federal income 
taxes}. Below are a few titles of books which may be obtained at Audubon 
House and sent direct to whichever sanctuary library the donor favors. There 
are many other valuable reference books on our salesroom shelves. Ten per 
cent discount is allowed and delivery is free. Contributions earmarked for the 
above purpose or vifts of secondhand books from our members’ libraries will 
also be gladly accepted. 


Thompson-Seton’s Lives of 

Game Animals 
Holland’s Butterfly Book 
Murphy and Amadon’s Land Birds 
Chas. Tate Regan’s Natural History 
Mary Vaux Walcott’s Wild Flowers 


$50.00 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
10.00 


Britton & Brown’s Illustrated Flora $30.00 
Gray’s Manual of Botany, Fernald = 9.75 
Audubon’s Birds of America, Vogt 8.95 
Audubon’s Animals, Ford 12.50 
Natural History of American Birds, 


Forbush & May 7.50 
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A Bird In The Hand 


By Don LENNOX 





| heartily agree with the old say 
ing that a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. but with one im- 
portant reservation that the bird 
must be alive and come there of its 
own free will. This very thing hap- 
pened with us many, many times last 
winter at our home in Whitefield, 


New Hampshire. 

















The early days of the winter were 
peculiarly devoid of bird life in the 
White Mountain region. The usual 
winter birds were not much in evi- 
dence until about the middle of Feb- 
ruary. Then one day we noticed 
much increased activity in the skies. 
There were the notes of Redpolls and 
Pine Siskins, and, more exciting still, 
the clink, clink of White-winged 
‘ _. . BON LENNOX Crossbills. Food of the wild varieties 
Friendly Pine Siskins ; 

had been buried thoroughly by the 
big snowstorm of December 12, and we knew that the birds now arriving 
would be hard pressed for food. We were quick to respond with what we had 
for these species. Fortunately, there was a goodly store of the winged seeds 
from the cones we had used for decorations at Christmas. These were added 
to the suet and sunflower seeds being taken by the ever-present Chickadees. 
We garnered chaff from a neighboring barn and spread it on the snow, add- 
ing more of the cone seeds. Then we began to watch and wait. It was not long 
before a few Redpolls had found the chaff, having followed the Chickadees to 
the feeding area. (This curiosity among birds often brings us new species.) 
This was to be a red-letter day. On the second trip we were excited to see Pine 
Siskins with the Redpolls. They seemed to be extremely hungry. for they ate 

ravenously and fought off all and sundry who approached. 


Thus began the most interesting and educational month we have ever spent 
with the birds. Before that day was over, we had added regular customers in 
the form of Redpolls, Pine Siskins, White-winged Crossbills. Red-breasted 
Nuthatches. and Purple Finches. All of these new friends took kindly to oun 
hospitality except the Purple Finches, who never returned. 


On the second day the Crossbills and Siskins were lured to take food from 
the hand. and thereafter they became more tame and confiding daily. 


The Siskins are very jealous of their food and will let none of their kind 
feed with them, but the Crossbills are amiable and stay close together. The 
Siskin warns off all intruders by spreading its wings and tail. displaying its 
characteristic yellow, and opening its pointed beak. Nothing chances a fight 
with it after such a display. However, if a Crossbill gets placed in one’s hand 
first. it does not budge for the threats of the Siskin. 
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Both the Siskins and Crossbills displayed what to us was remarkable in- 
telligence. They quickly learned where all this food was coming from and 
that a door was opened before it appeared each time, so that soon they waited 
at the door as it was opened, ready to alight upon the can of food, to take it 
from the fingers, or to pick it up from any new location in which we might 
put it. Numerous pictures were taken through the days when food had to be 
placed “on location,” and, in order to get the birds exactly where they were 
wanted, the other cans of food had to be covered up with a piece of carton. 
Imagine our surprise to see one of the Siskins trying to find its way under the 
cover. On several days, the Crossbills appeared early in the morning at one 
of the windows and gave their clink, clink calls. to which we always responded 
with food. This came to be a regular ritual with us. Numbers of people 
called to see the tame birds and were rewarded by feeding them in the hand. 
An unsuspecting visitor would be surprised, when calling at the door, to be 
greeted by a friendly little bird which suddenly appeared and sat on his hand. 
shoulder, or head, utterly confiding. Perhaps the most remarkable show of 
fearlessness on the part of a Siskin was when one sat unperturbed while eating 
seeds on a block of wood within three feet of the pounding of a heavy sledge 
with which we were splitting a companion block. 

In conclusion, let me relate a point we learned about the food of the Sis- 
kin. Since we were not oversupplied with cone seeds. and we knew they 
would not last, a sharp watch was kept to see if anything else would be eaten. 
We had found that they would not attempt to crack large sunflower seeds. 
One day a kernel of sunflower happened to be shelled out. and this was readily 
eaten by one of the Siskins. This was a clew which made us think of the food 
chopper, and we ran sunflower seeds through the machine, using the next to 
the largest grinder. The Siskins all loved these cracked seeds and grew sleek 
and healthy-looking during their month with us. I pass this information on 
to all who may, at some time, have Siskins call at their stations and find them 
without their favorite food the seeds from evergreen cones. (Pine Siskins 
at times will also eat peanut butter and suet with avidity. Editor.) 


Notice of Annual Meeting — January 23 

The Annual Business Meeting of the Massachusetts Audubon Society will 

be held at Alumni Hall, Northeastern University, Boston (opposite Boston 

Opera House}, on Saturday, January 23, 1954, at 2:15 P.M. This is the regu- 

lar notice to all members of the Society. The complete program to be presented 
in connection with this meeting will be published in the January Bulletin. 


Audubon House Closed Holiday Week Ends 
Audubon House will be closed for both the Christmas and New Year week 
ends, December 25-27 and January 1-3. Because of co-operation with the 
annual convention of the American Association for the Advancement. of 
Science, which is being held at the Hotel Bradford, Boston, December 26-31, 
inclusive, members of the staff at Audubon House will be assisting at the edu- 
cational booth provided for the Society at the Bradford during this period. 


Dead Line for 1953. Check-Lists 
In order to allow sufficient time to prepare a full report of birding in Mas- 
sachusetts during 1953 for early publication in the Bulletin, all co-operators 
are requested to mail their check-lists to Audubon House not later than Jan- 
uary 15. Please list only birds seen in Massachusetts. 
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Five Years Of Phoebe Housekeeping 


By Linuian S. LoveLanp 


\ few years ago a pair of Phoebes built a nest under the eaves of the side 
porch at my home on the River Road, Norwich. Vermont. The projection 
on which they built the nest was very narrow, and though they plastered the 
nest to the wall back of it, | often wondered why it did not fall off. but they 
successfully raised a brood of four young, 


ki. H. Forbush says that the male Phoebe does not assist in feeding the 
young, that he stays around and encourages the female but she does all the 
work, and by careful observation | know that this is true. I could see the nest 
from the kitchen window, but the Phoebes could not see me. When feeding 
the young. the female, with food in her beak, always perched first on the point 
ofa picket on the near-by fence a precarious perc h. it seemed to me then 
flew to the top of an old lantern attached to the corner of the house, and finally 
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to the nest. At each way station she stopped for perhaps a couple of minutes. 
looking around in all directions and sometimes turning completely around. 
One time I saw her breaking up a large white moth miller. about an inch long. 
by rubbing it against the fence rail and pecking at it and shaking it. 

The second year the Phoebes remodeled the same nest. putting fresh mud 
on the outside and relining it with fine roots. grass. and feathers. and again 
they raised four young birds. 

The third year they remodeled the nest once more and raised the usual 
family, but while the mother was still feeding the young in the yard she laid 
another set of eggs in the same nest. So far as | know. this is most unusual 
because of the likelihood of the second brood being infested with vermin. In 
my back-yard bird sanctuary in Lincoln, Nebraska. one summer. a pair of 
wrens raised three broods. but they used for each brood a different one of the 
three bird boxes | had put up. 

To make sure that the young birds would not be eaten up by vermin, I 
sprinkled some of my dog’s flea powder (pulvex) in the nest when the eggs 
were in it. and when the young birds were six days old | dusted each one care- 


fully, rubbing the powder in under the wings and on the belly particularly. 


The baby birds grew and prospered. and in due time they were ready to 
leave the nest. One morning as | looked from the kitchen window. L saw two 
of the nestlings sitting on the edge of the nest. A little later. when | came out 
on the porch, the nest was on the floor: the two nestlings sitting on the edge 
must have overbalanced it. Three of the babies were moving around. but one 
was dead. | put some cotton in a strawberry basket. picked up the three live 
nestlings and put them in it, then placed the basket on the high shelf on the 
wall under the roof of the por h. The mother Phoebe SOOn began bringing 
food to them as if they were still in the nest. 


Looking out a few hours later, | saw one nestling on the edge of the straw- 
berry basket and one on the pore h chair under the shelf. | put both back in 
the basket. Later, when | looked out again. two of them were hopping about 
on the grass in front of the porch and one was sitting in the middle of the road 
and a car coming! However, | rescued the little bird in time. and T think all 
grew to maturity without further mishap. 


The next year | did not return to my home until May 26. although I had 
the blinds on the kitchen windows facing the porch opened the last of March. 
Right away | saw that the Phoebes had built a nest on the top of one of the 
blinds, and again this gave but little support, as the blind is only about an 
inch thick though of course they plastered the mud nest to the wall above 
the blind. 

The female was sitting on the eges. and in due time four baby birds 
hatched out. When | came out on the porch the next morning. however. | 
found the nest and four naked. lifeless nestlings on the floor. IT think the 
female must have overbalanced the nest when she stood on the edge to feed 
the nestlings. 

One might think birds would learn by experience. but right away they 
started to build again in the original position under the eaves of the porch. | 
put up a shingle, nailing it to the porch at the lower end and pressing it hard 
against the under side of the roof about five inches back from the front of the 
porch, thinking thereby to frighten them away and keep them from building. 
But no! They accepted that as being especially planned for their benefit, 
something to make their home secure in the future. 
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They completed the nest in short order. the female laid the eggs and sat 
on them the usual time. and when the four nestlings hatched out she fed them. 
stopping r| ihe Sam ‘ fons as belore When the rn =thi igs were nearly 
ready to leave th t. | found one hem fluttering about on the floor of 
the porch and put it | nthe ter. it was on the floor again. and this 
time T could net « h it. fo | juile expertly over to the grass. The 
others followed without my 2. and | presume the mother Phoebe 
raised them successfully. ; no cats in our neighborhood. 

This vear when | return my home on May 10 the Phoebe was sitting 
on the eggs. These hatehy muuton May 22. and the voung birds left the nest 
on June & Once when | looked out of the window two of them were sitting 
close together on the bracket that holds the lantern. one was on a chair, and 
one on the floor of the porch. T saw them in the front yard afterwards and 
believe they erew up successfully. 

This vear the mother laid eges again in the old nest. but | had many 
Visitors to entertain and was so busy that | did not use the pulvex. Further 
more. | thought it probably was not really necessary and the Phoebe knew 
what she was doing. The eges hatched out on July 10. The mother fed the 
nestlings as before. and they seemed to develop normally. On the afternoon 
of July 20 T did not see the four little heads showing above the nest. nor did 
I see the mother bird around. Next morning | got up on a chair and lifted 
one of the litthe birds out of the nest. My hand and wrist were covered with 
hundreds of tiny lice. or mites. and all four nestlings were dead. 

A friend told me that her mother would always tear down the Phoebes’ 
nest as soon as the first brood had left it and the parent birds would build a 
new nest in the same spot. and that is what | intend to do next year if the 
Phoebes come back to my pore h. 


Trumpeter Swans Increase Under Protection 

The great Trumpeter Swan. one of the largest of American birds and once 
threatened with extinction. now shows a population in the United States of 
977 birds. according to an announcement by Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay. 

Abundant in this country at one time. the ‘Trumpeter Swans dwindled in 
numbers to such an extent that the bird became known as one of America’s 
vanishing specics. Since the average Trumpeter weighs around thirty pounds 
and has a wingspread of about eight feet. and because it usually flies close to 
the ground. it made an easy mark for gunners. Heavy trading in the birds’ 
down and breast skin continued to thin its ranks. and this. with the destruc 
tion of its breeding places by farm and ranch interests. reduced its numbers 
until. in the early LOO0's. it was for a time believed to be actually extinet. 

In LOOT. when small flocks of the Trumpeter were discovered at Red Rock 
Lakes and in Yellowstone National Park. restoration efforts were begun by 
the Federal authorities. Protection of the swans by laws whereby the taking 
of Trumpeters or their eggs was banned became effective in 1924. In 1935 
the Red Rock Lakes Refuge was established by the Bureau of Biological Sur 


vey. predecessor of the Fish and Wildlife Service. primarily to assure the per 
| | | 


petuation of this species. The gradual spread of the Trumpeter Swan nesting 
territory beyond the limited range of the Red Rock Lakes-Yellowstone Park 
area is a tribute to the conservation officials and the citizens of Montana. 
Wvomine. and Idaho who have joined forces with the Fish and Wildlife 


Service in protecting the Trumpeters. 
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From the Editors’ Sanctum 


DECEMBER, 1953 


“Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o'er the field, 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end.” 


l How well our early poets knew their New Eng- 

Sie land! Emerson and Lowell, Longfellow, Bryant, 
kA ‘os Whittier and others, each has handed down to us 
fo eke vivid descriptions of New England scenes, New Eng- 
land weather, and New England wild life, much of 
it as applicable today as it was a hundred years ago. 


os = 


Has our weather really changed, as many believe? Is it actually milder than 
it was a few generations ago, or is it merely that we remember the extremes, the 
“blizzard of °88.° the “Portland storm,” the floods of °36 and the hurricane of 
"38, and forget the less notable years in between? When Whittier wrote 


“The sun that bleak December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray. 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon,” 


was “Snowbound” typical of the winters of his boyhood, or was it a memory of 
a single unusually severe one? 


So the question naturally arises, Will this be a “white Christmas”? Will 
skiing interfere with bird watching? Will the northern bird erratics be down in 
numbers, the two Crossbills, the Pine Grosbeaks and Redpolls, the Goshawks 
and Snowy Owls, the Litthe Auks and Puffins, or will mild weather and an abun- 
dant food supply in the North keep them away? 


The bird watcher needs to know many things besides how to recognize birds 
in the field. He should be weatherwise to know how to prepare for the rapid 
changes so famous in New England. He should be enough of a botanist to know 
where to look for seed-eating and berry-eating birds in the different seasons, 
and enough of an entomologist to know the haunts and habits of the insect 
eaters. The mammalogist can predict an influx of northern predators by the 
life evele of the northern hares or lemmings. The ponds of Martha’s Vineyard 
vary in salinity and have differing waterfowl visitors as a result, fish-eating 
Mergansers in some, vegetarian Redheads and Widgeons in others. Along our 
seacoast especially, geology enters into the picture, with Killdeers on the grassy 
fields, Pectoral Sandpipers on the salt marshes, Sanderlings along the sandy 
beaches and Turnstones on the more pebbly ones, and Purple Sandpipers, or 
“Rock Snipe,” found only on the rocky islets and headlands, where they feed 
on the barnacle-rockweed belt at low tide. 


That is one big reason why our teaching staff today covers the wide field 
of Conservation and Natural Science instead of merely giving “talks on birds,” 
as in the early days of our Society. The broader one’s basic knowledge and the 
better one’s understanding of Nature’s complex interrelationships, the more 
interesting and absorbing becomes our avocation of bird watching. 


With this in view we have developed our unique program of Conservation 
and Natural Science education on the elementary school level, approved by the 
State Department of Education. The course is designed to stimulate in boys 
and girls an appreciation of all living things and to develop a scientific under- 
standing of man’s relationship to the world in which he lives. 

Most of the approximately 400 classes conducted in Massachusetts and 


Rhode Island schools are taught biweekly, with fifteen sessions during the school 
year. 


Do the schools in vour town inelude the courses in Conservation and Natural 
Science given by the Massachusetts Audubon Society? If not, why not? 


J. B. M. 
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New Members of Audubon Teaching Staff 


An addition to the teaching staff 
in eastern Massachusetts is ELLEN F. 
Bexnetr. of Cambridge. Mrs. Bennett 
received her formal education at the 
Winsor School in Boston and at Vas- 


uated in 1952. Her main interests are 
natural history (especially with refer 
ence to birds}. conservation, and 
music. She has spent her summers in 
terestingly working on farms, a stay 
at a Wyoming cattle ranch. a canoe 
trip in southeast Canada. and a bievele 
trip through Europe. Last) summer 
she and her husband. celebrating Mr. 
Bennett's release from the Navy. took 
a six weeks’ camping trip across the 
country. covering 9000) miles and 


camping in the open in several of the 
national parks and national forests. 
Commenting on the trip, Mrs. Bennett 
savs. “We found that the national forests were superior to the parks for camp- 


ing and wildlife . . . Bighorn and Sierra Mountains were the best.” 


Experience with the land as well as 
with youth groups will make especially 
valuabl the addition of Epwin’ R. 
Wyetri to the educational staff of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. For 
many vears Mr. Wyeth was 4-H Club 
\eent for Bristol County in this State. 
and his teaching activities for the Soei- 
ety will center in the towns of Holbrook. 
Hingham. and Wrentham. A_ resident 
of Dighton. Massachusetts. he will make 
that town his headquarters but at inter- 
vals will visit Audubon House to assist 
in working out programs for the schools 
in eastern) Massachusetts. 


\fter eraduation from Harvard 
{ nive rsity. whe re he received his degree 
in science. Mr. Wyeth entered the field 
of landscaping in Bristol County, and 
later he became associated with the 
County Extension Service. He has al- 
wavs had a keen interest in the conserva- 
tion of natural resources as well as in 


agriculture. 
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Mr. Wyeth attended the Audubon Nature Camp in Maine several years ago 
ona scholarship provided by the Massachusetts Audubon Society. At a dinner 
in Chicago in 1952. which was attended by two hundred 4-H Club Agents 
from eighteen States. he was given national recognition for “meritorious sery 
ice to young people in 4-H Club work in Massachusetts.” 

Mr. Wyeth has encouraged scholarships to allow more than fifty young 
men and women to attend college. and he was responsible for starting the 
Bristol County 4-H Camp at Noquochoke. Westport. and for increasing the 
LH Club enrollment in the county from a few clubs with one hundred mem 
bers to eighty-five organized clubs with twelve hundred members and ninety 
local leaders. 

Aside from his professional interests. Mr. Wyeth enjoys all sports and is 
especially devoted to fresh-water fishing and tennis. He loves nature and the 
out-of-doors. and gardening of all kinds is a major pastime. 


Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Exhibition of photographs by Carl Mansfield 
3:15 P.M. Cinema Club Series 
8:15 P.M. Concert by Alexander Schneider. Presented by Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation. 

6:30 PLM. Berkshire Museum Camera Club. Dinner and movie program 
12, 10:15 P.M. Final Saturday Morning Nature Hour. Film, “Nanook of the North.” 
19, 10:30 A.M. and 2:30 P.M. Live Animal Program presented by Walter H. Brent 
26. Hoffmann Bird Club. Annual Christmas Bird Count 
26-31, 2:00, 4:00, and 8:00 P.M. Little Cinema. “Peter Pan” and “Bear Country.” 


Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 
THE RED CROSSBILLS OF COLO behavior, territorialism, nest site selection 
RADO. Museum Pictorial No. 9, Denver and building. egg 
Museum of Natural History, Denver, Colo lings, and nesting mortality There is a 
rado. By Alfred M. Bailey, Robert J. good summary of the observations and four 
Niedrach, and A. Lang Baily. 1953. 64 pages of bibliography 
pages. $1.00 


laying, incubation, nest 


Because of the erratic wanderings of the 
Since Red Crossbills, as well as White Red Crossbili, and the fact that it is sel 
wings, occasionally occur in Massachusetts, dom, if ever, numerous in any one region 
sometimes in considerable numbers, and for more than one or two years in. suc 
the Red Crossbill has recently been re- cession, it) has presented a complicated 
corded nesting in this State, this recent problem for study by naturalists. Com 
issue by the Denver Museum should be of — paratively little has been published = that 
particular interest to our bird) observers. is as interesting to the layman as the ma 
Part One of this Bulletin covers the New — terial fourd in this publication. 
World crossbills, with material taken from This is the ninth in the series of Museum 
Ludlow Griscom’s monographic study of Pictorials, each number of which has been 
this species. It then discusses five of the devoted to a single subject, including mucl 
eight races recognized by Griscom which interesting material at a moderate price 
have been recorded from Colorado, only The other eight include: No. 1. Nature 
one race of which, benti, named for our Photography, with miniature cameras; No 
honorary vice-president Arthur ¢ leveland >. Nature Photography, with a high speed 
Jent, of Taunton, has been known to breed — flash: No. 8. Common Wild Flowers of 
in this State. Observations during the 1947- Colorado. All of these. together with others 
1948 season are included in this section in the series, can be secured from the 
Part Two covers the 1952 observations Publications Department of the Denver 
of the Red Crossbills. which include Museum at prices ranging from 56 cents 
studies of flock behavior, variations in — to $1.30 
plumage, feeding habits, song, prenesting Russert Mason 
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SLEMMER. By Sally Car 
Illustrations by Henry B. Kane 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York 


read 
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though we have 


books 
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Aretic§ through — the 

traveler or a 
this book we 
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feel] 
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we do as we 
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temporary resident; but in 
forget the author, except 
remember to 
skill; 
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books 
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that 
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for an instant 
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stop 
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Eskimo children 
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to be to stay alive and to achieve his com 
pelling ends 

So this book is a 
crises, climactic 


two 


one 
aspect or 
terests may 


movements 


sweep of movements, 


and events of a northern 


summer. Even the river seems an animate 
thing when it is maddened and whipt by 
the breaking up of the ice. Later we again 
see this huge upheaval, but this time from 
beneath the water as the walrus experiences 
it. “The walrus a ceiling of 
rapidly shifting, luminous, crystal surfaces, 
out of which geysers of bubbles kept spurt 
ing down. Often a jolted ice cake would 
hurtle below, and = he dodge. The 
with all sounds, was magnified 
water. It nad exhausted the 

nerves, and he was swept 


was under 


must 
clamor, as 
in the 
walrus’s 


Soon 
into 
panic.” 

hordes of lem 
into the sea, 


heard of 


themselves 


Often we have 


mings throwing 
hut our imaginations may well have stopped 
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Cora B. WeELiMAN 
DOWNY WOODPECKER by 
MeCutcheon Sears. Ulustrated by 
Latham N Holiday House 
Story. New York. 1953. 44 
It is hard to imagine the 
would not identify himself 
ever after love, “Downy.” the bird 
this charming book. The colored 
life drawings help endear the 
pecker while 
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pages $2.00 
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WOODSMOKI by 
The Macmillan Company 


ye $2.95 
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illustrated 
drawings, 
clarity and 


with his own ex- 
which are always 
often with humor. 
“Camping Begins at 
embodies the excellent idea that 
undertaking a camping trip in the 
wilds the beginner should acquire some of 
the camping skills at home. A camping 
trip can be ruined or even become down 
right disastrous when a camper is as 
green as the leaves on the trees. 


Is copiously 
cellent line 
done with 
The first 
Home,” 


before 


chapte r, 


Every camper will find much of interest 
and importance in the chapters on Ax 
Craft, Fire, Shelters, and Camping Tricks. 
Jaeger’s drawings exemplify the saying 
that one picture is worth a thousand words. 
One learns how to use the ax, care for it, 
carry it, and even how to sharpen it, just 
from the pictures. The chapter on Fire 
is particularly good in that it deals with 
the good and evil of fire and graphically 
shows its use, how to put it out, how to 
fight it, and the horrible results of care- 
lessness. The text begins and ends with 
a word of warning. 

The chapters on Indian Larnin’, Stalking, 
Lures and Calling, and Fishing contain 
much for every camper. It is in’ these 
chapters that much of the flavor of Wood- 
smoke is to be found. Indian legend and 
woodcraft intermingle and give a season- 
ing, a tang if you will, to the book. 


Arvan W. SANBORN 


WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA. 400 
Flowers in Full Color, from Paintings by 
Mary Vaux Walcott, with additional Paint- 
ings by Dorothy Faleon Platt. Introdue- 
tion and Detailed Descriptions by H. W. 
Rickett. Crown Publishers, Inc., New York. 
1953. $10.00. 


What a Christmas present this book 
would make! Including many of the most 
striking and colorful American wild flowers 
north of Mexico, life-size and in full 
color, well-reproduced and attractively 
bound, the Wild Flowers of America 
should be a most welcome gift for the 
gardener, the nature lover, or the plain 
citizen who likes books. 


All but a few of the illustrations are 
from the talented brush of the late Mary 
Vaux Waleott, whose husband, Dr. Charles 
D. Waleott, was director of the Smithso 
nian Institute for many years. Together 
they traveled all North America on 
sclentifi Mrs. Walcott paint- 
ing with meticulous care many of the wild 
flowers and fruits of the regions visited. 
Later, some four hundred of her paintings 
were engraved on copper plates, printed by 
the quadricolor process, and published by 
the Smithsonian Institute five hundred 


over 
eXCUPsions, 


December 


de luxe portfolios at $500 a set, and another 
two thousand at $100. The popu 
lar-priced modert 
lithographic some 380 of Mrs 
Walcott’s paintings, with an additional 
twenty by Dorothy Faleon Platt. Of course 
lithographs lack some of the fine detail of 
engraved plates, but, considering the differ 
ence In) price 
tion cannot be 


present 
edition reproduces by 


processes 


of the two editions, 

expected It | the 
present reviewer that excellent judgment 
was used in the selection of the 
for reproduction. The 
family is represented by 25 
weird pitcherplants by 8 the 
drons (ineluding 
western 
7 plates. 


peries 


seems 


subjects 
orchid 
plates, the 
rhododen 
azaleas’) by 8, and the 
butterfly lilies, by 


spectacular 


mariposas, oF 


The introduction and descriptions by H 
W. Rickett, of the New York Botanical 
Gardens, are necessarily brief but fairly 
adequate for their purpose. There is a 
Glossary of terms used, a full Index of 
scientific and popular names, and a “Ready 
Identification Chart” to help in 
plates, but the book is hardly intended as 
a field guide. It is unfortunate that in a 
book of this pre neral excellence 
should be a few errors, but the captions 
are transposed on Plates 84 and 86, and 
in the description of Pink 
Moccasinflower the references to Plates 
71 and 72 are garbled. One of the finest 
orchid plates is captioned “Purple Fringed 
Orchis, Habenaria psycode s.” but it shows 
a very large specimen of the so-called vari 
ety grandiflora and has very little 
blance to the typical i. psycodes. It is 
the flower we have long known as HH. fim 
briata or H. grandiflora, and which Pro 
fessor Fernald, in the recent eighth edition 
of Gray’s Botany, still calls H. fimbriata 
though Correll and Britton & Brown 
these widely divergent forms to the 
iH. psycodes. 

For those who cannot 
ume of 400 plates, the 
portfolio of 25) selected 
$1.00. 


locating 


there 


: ' 
the familiar 
I 


resem 


issigcn 


species 


acquire this vol 
publishers offer a 


prints for only 


Joun B. May 


PICTURE 
GARDENING. 
Hlustrated by Else 
Brimer. Houghton 
ton. 1952 8 pages. 


The information within the covers of 
this Picture Primer of Dooryard Gardening 
could have been spread over five hundred 
pages. But it isn’t. It is condensed into 
less than fifty, and in this process of con 
densation the book nothing, for the 
many illustrations graphically indicate cor 
rect practices in gardening, and the 
ful artistry 


PRIMER OF DOORYARD 
By Margaret D. Goldsmith 
Bostelmann and John 
Mifflin Company, Bos 


$2.00 


loses 


color 


shows the eventual results 
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pages in this book will 
convince the gardener, whether novice or 
that Margaret Goldsmith knows 
is writing about. Her suggestions 
and sorts for various loca- 
tions reveal a knowledge of plant material 
coupled with an artistic sense as to its 
proper use. Her directions for 
are concise, clear, and authentic 

This book I 


beginner in 


The first) few 


amateur, 
what she 


as to species 


planting 


highly recommend to the 
gardening improve 
his home grounds with the fewest possible 
mistakes. From its pages the old-timer 
can glean many new ideas, for the book 
is completely up to date. The expert will 
regard this book as the garden guide of 
tomorrow, so advanced it is as to the new- 
est in fertilizers, pest controls, and labor 
saving equipment. 

The book is one of a series published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company which also in 
cludes the Picture Primer of Indoor Gar- 
dening, by Margaret D. Goldsmith, and 
the Picture Primer of Attracting Birds, 
by C. Russell Mason. 

Ray M. Koon 


ROPICAL FRUITS OF 
y Kendal and Julia Morton. 
Gables, Florida. 


eager to 


FIFTY 1 
NASSAU. B 
Text House, Ine., 
1946. 118 pages. $3.50. 


Since we have recently reviewed a book 
on interesting Florida shrubs and trees, of 
which Julia Morton was a co-author, it 
seems fitting, although this book was pub- 
lished in 1946, that we should make some 
comment on this most interesting little 
volume for those who like to travel in the 
tropical West Indies. 

Fifty-five excellent photographs show 
well the great variety of tropical fruits to 
be found in Nassau and other parts of the 
West Indies. The authors have included 
much pertinent information on the origins, 
food value, and utility of the principal 
fruits noted in the tropical gardens and 
native markets of Nassau. The book re 
calls many pleasant days and interesting 
sampling during my business visits there 
over a dozen years, especially ince credit 
is given to Donald Lawrance, tropical 
landscape architect, a good friend who in 
troduced me to many of fruits. 


Coral 


these 

Descriptions in the book range from the 
familiar banana, orange, and pineapple to 
several not so well known twenty-five years 
ago but imported in some quantity, 
such as the papaya, mango, and avocado. 
Many are also familiar with the sapodilla, 
inconspicuous but luscious, the gummy 
latex of the tree being a source of chicle 
from which chewing gum is manufactured, 
and the latex is also used by tropical 
youths for bird trapping. The spicy Surin 


now 
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am cherry, a border and hedge plant, is 
included; also the shrubby roselle, 
floral calyces provide 
sauce’; and many guavas, source of 
stewed fruits, jellies, and syrup for 
waflles and pancakes that rivals our maple 
syrup of New England. Although we are 
familiar with the cashew nuts of commerce, 
many do not realize that the fleshy 
acle on which 
refreshing juicy fruit. 


whose 
“Southern cranberry 


even 


recept 
this nut is produced is a 
Many of these fruits 
are used for delicious ice creams, sherbets, 
and ades to help the days of the 
West Indian more 


and provide 


warmer 
tropics enjoyably 
a pleasant interlude for bird 
enthusiasts who visit the islands. A con 
siderable number of the fruits mentioned 
are of real value to birds as food, although 
like woodpeckers and parrots like 
well that these birds are in bad 
with the growers fruit 
depredations. 

Chis is a good book for study before you 
visit the Bahamas or other parts of the 
West Indies o1 Florida, 
it will help you to appreciate the many new 
and delicious flavors found in the 
the local markets and gardens 
C. Russeu 


PLANTS 


pass 


=p cies 
them so 


repute because of 


southern because 


fruits of 


MASON 


SUCCULENT 
Cacti By A. Bertrand. 
edited by Vera Higgins. 
Library, New York. 1953 $4.75 

The increasing interest) in succulent 
plants for garden and indoor use, 
Sedum and Kalanchoe, and 
makes timely this 
Cacti, of which Mr. Bertrand is co-author 

While these succulents are included in 
thirty plant families, this book concentrates 
on those which are already 
cultivation or deserve to be better 
Characters of family, genus, and 
are de scribed sufhe it ntly to make 
plants recognizable, but, above all, 
are many beautiful color and 
photographs which aid in identification 
as well as make the book a most attractive 
one 

Much thought has been given to making 
the Index usable, for the 
of the plants are set in 
those which are illustrated, 
bold type The names of families 
ind tribes are in large capitals, while Eng 
lish names and details of 
given in small capitals 


Other Phan 
English Text 
Philosophical 


112 pages. 


such as 
Euphorbia, 


companion volume to 


Common in 
known 
specie ~ 
these 
there 
monochrome 


screntifiu 
italics 


names 
eOXCE pt 
where they are 
set in 


cultivation are 


The book inspires a pleasant project of 


determining how many of these interesting 
plants, like Lilies and Aloes, are 
of food for Hummingbirds. 

Plants is a 


sources 


Succulent 
to the garden library, 
i gift book because of its excellent 
trations C. Russe 


welcome addition 
ide il a> 


illus 
M ASQN 


and also is 
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ANIMALS UNDER YOUR FEET. By 
Ivah Green. Grosset & Dunlap, New York 
1953. 129 pages. $2.75 

What a pleasure to read to the young 
sters a book that them a- 
interesting and you are able to agree 
them! 


Is accepted by 
with 
Most of today’s six-to-ten vear-olds, 
which are the ages for which | would grad 
this charming book, are not. satisfied to 
continue hearing about little Joe 
his new green vest, or with a lot of advice 
and moralizing. They outgrown that 
stage (which was a happy one) and now 
want the basic facts 


Coon in 


have 


The little engineers that are so instine 
tively skillful in) planning 
and excavating their protective homes have 
at last been sensibly written about. The 
stories are informative, fascinating, and 
real. Maynard Reece’s scratchboard draw 
ings graphically explain the 
of these underground homes 


thorough and 


functioning 


If you are searching for an unusual book 
for the usual or unusual boy and girl, this 
Is it. 

ELMER Foyt 


BIRDS. By Harry W 
Book Store, Ann Arbor, 
1953 153 pages. $3.00 


BIOLOGY OF 
Hann. Ulrich’s 
Michigan. 


There is an extraordinary amount of in 
formation packed into this very 
book. It is a good book for the student, 
and should be particularly helpful for the 
amateur who, after some experience in the 
field, wants to know more about that bird 
in the bush and what makes it tick. Birds 
are marvelously adapted to their mode of 
life, and to understand this 
should later 
tion of who considers 
serious student of bird life. 
of the book is devoted to 
reader about the 
the bird and the 
organs and body 
broad subject) in 


COnCIs¢ 


more fully 
ambi 
himself a 
Phe first part 
informing the 


sooner of be come the 


evervorne 


form and. structure of 
functioning of the 
sVstems Io 


Varios 
cover this 
small 
author wastes not a word and yet suceeeds 
in sustaining the This 

feels that readers would 
greater benefit from this chapter if 
of the body systems had 
Also, in with 
would seem that, in a reference 


such space, the 


Interest, reviewe! 
most receive 

more 
illustrated 
illustrations, it 


book where 


been 
connection 


December 


<upplement the 


devo 

subject 
it home 
Southern 


part whicl 
interest to field ob 


mue of the bird behavior 


field is related in some way 
This chapter covers 
wintering to breeding area 
through to the 
birds have left 
still being eared for 


ind oon 


when the 


bibliography covering 


far from complete, 


ld oof investigation 
-» chapters on a number 
including a very 2 


Conservation, others o 
ition, and Longevity of 
Wd book for the person 


study of ornitholog 


Anvan W 


i serious 
SANBORN 
Millicent 


Ludwig 
1953 


MIME FOR SLEEP. By 
Isan Pict | Helen 
William R Scott, Ine New York 


0 page S200 


ures Hy 


Here Is 1 book t read 
toddler I 


| , 
who rebels ag 


aloud to. the 
inst his nap, or to 


| youngster who 


in the hands of any 

' 

creature is delightfully 
little volume 


becltimne The importance of sleep 
explained 
gutan stay in his high 
does a bird lock himself 
Walruses ind Elk 

- ‘ What 
Hippopotamus’s pillow? What ani 
mal takes the shortes ap ind 


i brane} 
phant they 


is the 


keep sleep? 
which 
leeps the questions and 
more answered 
worms, owls, bats 

all pictured and 

with a hibernat 
Bear looking cozy 
hook’s lesson that 


energy, Is good! 


Euity Goon 


News of Bird Clubs 


From “Wings Over Westport.” the 
SOCIETY, we note that the 
Leayeraft, President; 
Mrs. Pauline Geffen, Recording Secretary: 
The December meeting of the 
the 18th, with an interesting program and 
date set for the Christmas Bird Count 


Society wil 


newsletter of 
following ofheers have 


Louis H. Bregy. Vices 


retre 


WESTPO! i Atpt BON 
been 1953-54: Mrs. Edgar (¢ 
President H. Reed 


orresponding 


(CONN) 


Treasurer; 
Secretary 
is a holiday party Friday, 


shments. Saturday, December 26. is the 
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MAURICE BROUN has more 
than 30 years’ experience as 

naturalist, with principal 
tivities in conservation and 
the development of wildlife 
sanctuaries in five states. He 

recipient of a D.Se from 
Muhlenberg College, in 1952, 
for achievements in conserva 
tion. Author of “Hawks 
\loft,” in which he tells of 
his pieneer work at Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary, and of 


the “Index to North Amer 


ican” Ferns.” 
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“Razor-sharp, brilliant close-ups...” 
WRITES MAURICE BROUN: “I have owned and used many types ol 


binoculars. Nothing « ompletely satisfied me until | aequired my OX. 35 mm. 
Bausch & Lomb. the ultima Thule in binoculars. The razor-sharp. brilliant 
close-ups. attainable with this glass. under every condition of light. bring 


fresh excitement to my daily observation of wildlife.” 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 32 pages of 
useful information you should know before 
you buy any binocular. Tells how to select 
a glass for your own use. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 12424 Lomb Park, Rochester 
2. i. Us 


Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 
9X, 35mm Binocular 
Balcoted Opti Ss 
$204 
Federal Tax 
Ine luded 





When dealing with advertisers please mention the BULLETIN. 
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From Our Correspondence 


Typical (?) New England Birding 

“After desperately scraping the bottom 
of the barrel a representative of the Brook- 
line Bird Club pressed the writer into 
service as leader of the club field trip to 
Newburyport and the Artichoke on Satur- 
day, November 7, 1953. The enthusiastic 
reception of this appointment is apparent 
from the attendance report: leader, L. B 
\.; other members present, none; guests 
present, Mrs. L. B. 

<> ee expedition progressed between 
falling trees and branches along the south 
bank of the Merrimack from Coffin St. to 
West Newbury and reported various fires 
caused by fallen live electric wires, but 
saw no ducks (or duck hunters) or other 
birds. Two bedraggled Juncos were hold 
ing out in the Artichoke at Rogers Street 
Bridge. Plans for a fine day of birding 
on the southern end of Plum Island were 
dampened by police interference at the air 
port. There was some discussion about the 
safety of the Plum Island Turnpike. This 
left little to do but to hole up at the Yacht 
Club and await the rising of the tide which 
already covered the railroad tracks, part of 
Water Street, the first floor of the Yacht 
Club, and had reached the fish house and 
clam house. The surf was breaking beau- 
tifully on the land side of the Yacht Club 
while a huge elm was suspended horizon- 
tally on wires across High Street. One ex- 
hausted Black Duck was resting between 
two decoys on floating straw at the edge 
of Water Street and another flying seaward 
was making no forward progress until it 
turned around and disappeared toward 
West Newbury as though shot from a gun. 
\ few Herring Gulls and Black-backed 
Gulls weathered the gale and a large tern 
was blown by too fast for recognition in 
the drenching horizontal rain. It soon be- 
came apparent that all the birds had been 
blown out of the Newburyport area, so we 
set forth for Rockport, after seeing five 
Bonaparte’s Gulls afloat in a field near the 
Turnpike. In a near-by pool were ten 
Canada Geese. Rockport proved more 
fruitful... and the last bird of the day, 
a Red-bellied Woodpecker at Andrews 
Point was really not just a figment of a 
water-logged imagination. ... ” 


Melrose, Mass. Leslie B. Vaughan 
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XMAS 
GIFT 


Automatic Bird Feeder 
$3.75 Postpaid 


Now is the time to feed your 

birds at a permanent feed- 

ing place during the winter 
months, 


Write for free folder 
on other Wild Bird Feeders 


Audubon Workshop, Inc. 
1931 N. Kentucky, Chicago 30, UL 


BUSHNELL 
BINOCULARS 


Complete 





Headquarters 
Nationally 
Advertised 


Line 
$17.95 
and up 


Plus tax 


Large Selection of 
NEW BINOCULARS 


Large Selection of Rebuilt Binoculars 


F.C. Meichsner Co., Inc. 
157 Federal St. 
HA 6-7092 Boston, Mass. 
Members of Audubon Society 
Mail and phone orders filled 


Expert Repairing 
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BIRDS LOVE THE CLEAN SOFT WEATHER 
RESISTANT APPEARANCE OF THE HY-LIFE 


THE HY-LIFE 
BIRD FEEDER 


to visit Yards of 
iving one or more 
lifetme aluminum 

Ss teed rutomatic 
rees with a pull ind rope or a 
tn ily Littl feeder vives birds 


, thus prompting re 
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Unlike other 
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too, extra glass 





|; ABOVE: Lower 
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up for easy fill 
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on window sills too HL-54 Price $6.95 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 
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VW Mhe Magn of the chickadee : 


“4 FELTON STREET - WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“7250, BINOCULARS 


You need — these powerful, wide-vision 
glasses to spot shy strangers in their Fall 
flights, to study the habits of your Winter 

A os neighbors. Extra-large, coated 50 MM lenses 
The Greatest $e) ()() vive extreme clarity and brilliance. Individual 
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BOOKS — — BOOKS — — BOOKS 


Ten per cent discount to members unless marked 
BOOKS FOR ADULTS 

Cirele of the Seasons ............ $4.00 Round River: From the 

Kdwin Way Teale Journals of Aldo Leopold .. $3.00 
Songbirds in Your Garden .... 3.95 Edited by Luna B. Leopold 

John K. ‘Terres ‘Between the Tides 
The Web of Life . 3. Philip Street 

John Hl. Storer Birds Over America 
a , Roger Tory Peterson 

R. M. Lockley An Otter’s Story 
California Condor ceisecettias Emil E. Liers 

Carl B. Koford Wild Flowers of America 10.00 


A Field Guide to Rocks Paintings by Mary Vaux Walcott 
and Minerals 3.7% Land Birds of America ........ . 12.50 
Frederick HH. Pough Murphy and Amadon 
An Album of Southern Birds .. $8.75 
Photos: Samuel A. Grimes 
Text: Alex Sprunt, Jr. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Downy Woodpecker $2.00 State Birds and Flowers 
Paul MeCuteheon Sears Olive L. Carle 
Ruby-throat F Garden Spider 
Robert M. MeClung Mary Adrian 


First Book of Water Py f Reptiles and Amphibians 
Jo and Ernest Nerling Zim and Smith 


*Christmas Cards and Wrappings 


Pink-footed Geese, from an original painting by Peter Scott 25 cents 
Roseate Spoonbills, from an original painting by Roger Tory Peterson 25 cents 


I SL RIIIN  AIG D ooinccncescscoscccnscescvesssoncesosccasssnsesesses 5 or 10 cents each 


*Hand Blocked Place Mats 


Four Place Mats and Four Napkins 
Designs: Mallard Ducks — Squirrels, Acorns and Oak Leaves 
Colors: Yellow, Brown, Gray, Aqua, Green, Red, Charcoal Gray 


Hand Blocked Aprons 


“Neckties Embroidered with Birds 
WOOL GARBARDINE, in Brown, SHANTUNG SILK, in Gray, 
Green, Navy or Maroon ...... $3.50 Green, Navy or Red $3.50 


Your choice of Ruffed Grouse, Screech Owl, Egret, Cardinal 
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For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston 





Binoculars and Telescopes 
Bausch and Lomb Binoculars with Coated Lenses. Cases included. 
35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus ........ — . $186.00 
30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus ............... . 204.00 
35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus ................ . 204.00 
50 Binocular, individual focus . beelbeacnie’ . 210.00 


Bausch and Lomb Telescope 


\ handy. light scope, with interchangeable eye pleces Length lols . We ight 
48 ounces. This telescope adds a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction to coastal birding 


B and L Telescope, 20x or 30x Te 


Balscope Junior 


4 40 mm junior telescope with draw-tube focusing, a mere 23 ounces in weight and 
only slightly over 12 inches long. Tripod fixture cast in body for quick attachment to 


any tripod eee $45.00 
Swift Line of Japanese Binoculars. Cases included. 


Triton 7 x 35 Binocular, central focus aw. & 66.00 
Neptune 7 x 35 Binocular, central focus peaisniien 78.00 
Medalist. 8 x 40 Binoculars, central focus eand , ; 150.00 
Mariner 7 x 50 Binocular, central focus inieniuastieie 66.00 
Commodore 7 x 50 Binocular, individual focusing = icidebateade 90.00 


20% Tax included in all prices. 


No Discount 








Field Notes 

Professor Samuel A. Eliot writes us that was made on October 25 when a PLERPLE 
during October the following noteworthy SANDPIPER alighted almost at the feet 
birds were observed in or close to Arcadia of Mr. Hendricks and Alvah Sanborn on 
Wildlife Sanctuary, Northampton: a GAD- the old causeway at Onota Lake Later 
WALL from the 14th on; a male BALD that day a group from the Connecticut 
PATE, the 19th; a male REDHEAD, the Valley, including Professor Eliot, watched 
8th (remarkably early); a female the bird at about twenty { 
BUFFLE-HEAD, the 24th; BROAD- Miss Harriet Larrabee spent a few days 
WINGED HAWK, the 10th and 12th; at Martha’s Vineyard recently and on Oct 
young BLACK-BELLIED PLOVERS, up 24 she and Dr. and Mrs. Ludwig saw an 
to four, from the 14th to the 24th, associ- KARED GREBI The next day they 
ating with KILLDEERS; and on the same’ counted 26 AMERICAN BRANT 
bare, dry field during the same period, the rain storm. 
several PECTORAL SANDPIPERS. The William B. I 
most unexpected bird was a BALTIMORE ing down Nauset to the Outermost House 
ORIOLE on the 15th. Only one SHARP- Oct. 22 the tide was the highest he has 
rAILED SPARROW was seen, on the 2nd, gyer noted there As a ct 
in the marsh where they used to be regular fourd 5 CLAPPER RAILS driven out by 
between September 26 and October 26. the high water, and four AMERICAN BI 
Professor Eliot considers this to be the TERNS. In front of Outermost Hous 
James Bay subspecies altera. A GRASS were 1] BALDPATES swimmin 
HOPPER SPARROW was also seen on the PINTAILS flew by 
2nd, and a rather late BLUE-HEADED An EARED GREBI 
VIREO on the 16th. fully for about an hour and a half at 

Bartlett Hendricks sends us some inter- Musquashiat Pond, North Seituate, Noy 
esting items from Berkshire County. On 10, by Mrs. Lawrence Romaine and Mrs 
October 17, at Onota Lake, William Paul Anderson, its field marks being com 
Noble identified a LAPLAND LONG- pared with plate - in both Pough and Peter 
SPUR, a rare specimen for western Mas son. 
sachusetts, and the next day two were 20 AMERICAN BRANT were seen at 
watched, with a flock of SNOW Bl NT the southern end of Plum | land on Nov. 
INGS, by a large group of Hoffmann Bird | Mrs. Ruth Emery and Mrs. Arthus 
Club members. A Berkshire County record Argue. 


eet distance. 
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ong tells us that when rid 
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Field Notes 


An adult BLUE GOOSE was seen on 
Plum Island on Nov. 14 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Leland Strickland, Donnie Strickland, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Banes. It was first 
spotted flying in over the marsh and later 
was seen at Warden Standwood’s house in 
the pen with the Canada Geese and the 
ducks. The warden’s boys were feeding 
corn to the birds, and the Blue Goose went 
right up for its share. It was still present 
the next day and seen by several visitors. 


Two GADWALLS were spotted among 
the many ducks at the rice marshes in 
West Newbury Oct. 24 by Mrs. Leland 
Strickland. 


A male EUROPEAN WIDGEON. was 
seen in Falmouth Oct. 26 by Davis Cromp 
ton and Charles Parker. 


Adelbert Temple and his son were at 
Plum Island on Oct. 20 and at the southern 
end of the island near the rocks they saw 


a female HARLEQUIN DUCK. 


Dr. John B. May reports an adult RED 
TAILED HAWK circling leisurely over 
South Duxbury Nov. 1. 


A GREATER YELLOW-LEGS was seen 
in Weston on October 21 by Mrs. Frank 
Lewis. Mrs. Charles L. Smith, who com 
piled the “Annotated List of the Birds of 
Weston,” says this is her first record of 
this spec ies, 


Several hundred PURPLE SAND 
PIPERS were resting on the offshore 
ledges at North Scituate, Noy. 11, as noted 
by the C. Russell Masons and Dr. and Mrs. 
John B. May. 

A BAIRD’S SANDPIPER was seen at 
Plum Island Noy. 1 by Miss Eleanor Barry 
and party. 


4 WILSON’S PHALAROPE was seen 
at Clark’s Pond in Ipswich on Oct. 11 by 
Mrs. Ethel A. Sheppard, and one was also 
seen there on Nov. 14 by Mrs. Sheppard 
and Mrs. Isabel Bamford. 


An interesting report from one of our 
oldest active field observers is that of a 
NORTHERN PHALAROPE seen at 
Whitehall Pond, Hopkinton, by Adelbert 
Temple, Nov. 7. 


A GLAUCOUS GULL in a flock of Her- 
ring Gulls was seen at Fresh Pond, Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 31, by Henry Wiggin and 
Bennett: Keenan. 


Our first report of a SNOWY OWL for 
this season comes from Mrs. William H. 
Robinson, Jr., and is that of a bird seen at 
Bass Rocks, Cape Ann, Nov. 10. It flew to 
Thatcher’s Island, harried all the way by 


four CROWS. 








For Sale at 


AUDUBON HOUSE 





BIRD RESTAURANTS 


Hanging Feeders 
Kepe Nete Feeder 


(also fitted for iron post.) 


$10.00 


Glass Swing Feeder 3.50 

Bird Filling Station 4.95 

All Metal Automat Feeder 5.50 

Squirrel’s Defeat 8.00 
Window Feeders 

Skylight Window Feeder, 17-inch 5.45 


24-inch 7.75 
Storm Window Feeder 6.00 


Bird Cafe s, 16-inch 5.95 
25-inch 6.95 


Squirrel Proof Feeder, 25-inch 12.00 


Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
Cape Cod Inn, painted white 15.95 
stained brown 11.95 
Metal Squirrel Foil 3.95 
Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24) 1.25 
Suet Cakes square, 30c; oblong, 35c; 

wedge, 45c. 

Bird’s Dinner Pail 3.95 
Refills 1.95 


10% discount to members, 


on all Bird Restaurants 





OUR 1954 


Daily Reminder Calendar 


will please you. 


Compact and practical with ample 
space for daily notes and memoranda. 
illustrations 


Fourteen full color 


by John James Audubon. 


Only $1.00 each. 


AL DUBON HOUSE 
155 Newbury St.. Boston 16 


Vo disc ount 
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Field Notes 

A SNOWY OWL was seen at Plum Is 

land on Nov. lL by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Argue and party. 

4 SHORT-EARED OWL was seen at 

wseberry Island Oct. 27 by Mrs. Ralph 
Hentershee and friends 

A SAW-WHET OWL stayed around the 
OQutermost House in Nauset all day Oct. 17, 
probably catching crickets, according to 
the ell Masons 

Anothe late WHIP-POOR-WILL was 
reported in Milton on Sept. 21 by Dr. 
Harry S. Forbes. 

\ REDBELLIED WOODPECKER was 
carefully studied at Andrews Point, Rock 
port, on Nov. 7 by Leslie B. Vaughan and 
others of the Brookline Bird Club. <A 
PARLLA WARBLER was seen at the same 
place on Noy. 11, but the Woodpecker was 


net tound again 


1 { 


Vrs. Van Johnson and her son Erie John- 
son watehed carefully a female ARCTI 
PHREE-TOED WOODPECKER as it 
worked diligently on the trunk of a tree in 

Medford Fells, Nov. 8. 

Mrs. Ernest Collins observed an AR 
KANSAS or WESTERN KINGBIRD in 
Orleans Oct. 12 and the same or another 
it Wellfleet: Nov. 1. 

John Cort of Brighton called to report 
i TLRTED TITMOUSE at his feeder on 
Nov. 5.) Mr. Cort was familiar with the 
bird in New Jersey but had never seen one 
nH Massachusetts. 


Mrs. George Nichols, of Marblehead, 
-aw and heard a WINTER WREN singing 
in her garden, Oct. 31 


An albino ROBIN was reported by 
Arthur Moulton of Malden Oct. 21. 


Mrs. Esther Hawthorn, of Middleboro, 
reports a large flock of CEDAR WAX 
WINGS feeding on rose hips at her home, 
Ni 6 


harles Collupy of Westwood reports a 
of 20-25 CEDAR WAXWINGS feed 
n mountain ash berries the last week 

days of October, and Jalmer N 
Weymouth saw 
buckthorn 


sixteen 
- feeding on berries 
hackberries Oet. 21 
\ MIGRANT SHRIKE was seen at 
rth tuate, 10. by Mrs. Lawrence 
Romaine and Mrs. Paul Anderson, and 
Nov. LL by the €. Russell Masons. 
A late RED-EYED VIREO was observed 
in Peabody, Oct. 31, by Alan Ge 

Four ORANGE-CROWNED WARB 
LERS were listed by Mrs. David H. Searle 
w Marblehead Wildlife Sanctuary, 


nm OM ha Vo 


\ 
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For Sale at 
AUDUBON HOUSE 





BIRDS IN ACTION 
AND FULL COLOR — 
— 3 DIMENSIONS 


Blake Johnson's) remarkable 3-D 
Kodac hrome ( lose [ ps ol Living 
Birds. A Gift for the Lasting Enjoy- 
ment of the Entire Family. 
Set 1, Birds at Feeder. 

Set 2, Birds at Nest. 

Set 3, Wood and 
Six Views to a Set. The three sets 
include 18 different species in action- 
packed poses. 

Your Choice of Sets. 
$4.95, postage prepaid. 
Sets, $4.50. 


Birds in Garden. 


with 3-D Viewer. 
Additional 





2 by 2 Kodachrome Slides 
$.75 


“ach 
LIVING BIRDS 


by BLAKE JOHNSON 
Heron, 


Subjects: Great Blue 
ing Plover, Solitary Sandpiper 

Dove, Hummingbird (albino), 
astern Kingbird, Phoebe, Blue Jay 
capped Chickadee, White-breasted Nut 
hatch, Robin, Wood Thrush, Cedar Wax 
Baltimore Oriole. Bullock’s Oriole 
Painted Bunting, Evening Grosbeak, Purple 
Finch, Pine Siskin, Eastern Goldfinch, Red 
Crossbill, Slate-colored Junco 


Osprey, Pip 
Mourning 
Flicker, 

Black 


wing, 
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Field Notes 

Mrs. George M. Leghorn reported a 
YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT at her 
feeder in Osterville, Nov. 4-6. On Nov. 5 
she also saw a BLUE-GRAY GNAT 
CATCHER in their pear tree and observed 
the bird for several minutes. 

P. William Smith, Jr., tells us that PINE 
SISKINS were present in good numbers 
in Andover from Oct. 17 to 23, feeding on 
pine cone seeds, the maximum number 
seen at one time being fifty on Oct. 17. 

Mrs. Clara deWindt reports one RED 
CROSSBILL at her Newburyport home, 
Oct. 30. 

A RED-EYED TOWHEE visited — the 
feeders of Dr. John B. May in Cohasset 
Nov. 7 and 8. 

Two LARK SPARROWS were seen at 
Plum Island, Oct. 20, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Ewing. 

On Oct. 9 a LINCOLN’S SPARROW 
was seen at Ipswich (Great Neck) by Mrs 
Ethel A. Sheppard. 

DICKCISSELS were reported from Ip 
swich and Salisbury throughout October 
and early November. In Ipswich Miss 
Bertha Saunders had seventeen different 
individuals at her feeders this fall. 

Mrs. Walter F. Libby, of Salisbury, re 
ports that a DICKCISSEL visited her 
feeder there from Nov. 1 to 4. Two years 
ago a Dickcissel stayed with her from 
October until the first real cold) weather 
of December, and she has been hoping for 
another ever since then. 

Mrs. Paul Anderson writes that a DICK 
CISSEL was at her feeder in Middleboro 
for three days early in November. 

About 100 SNOW BUNTINGS were seen 
at Ipswich, Oct. 31, by the Brookline Bird 
Club field trip. William B. Long reported 
ten Snow Buntings on the dunes near the 
Outermost House, Nauset, Oct. 22. 


Edward Marsh reported two FLYING 
SQUIRRELS near Motley Pond in’ Ded 
ham, Oct. 15. An EASTERN CHIPMUNK 
was still making frequent visits for sun 
flower seeds at Dr. May’s home in Cohasset 
as late as Nov. 21. 


Mammals reported in October by Davis 
H. Crompton include COTTONTATI 
RABBIT, at Woreester, Washington, Ed 
gartown; MUSKRAT, at Brookfield and 
Northbridge; WOODCHUCK, at) Enfield, 
Ware, Bolton; HARE, at Washington; 
CHIPMUNK, at Mt. Williams, Mt. Saddle- 
ball, Cook’s Canyon, Sudbury; WHITH 
TAILED DEER, at) Washington, Peter 
sham, Dana: JUMPING MOUSE, at Oak 
Bluffs; RED SQUIRREL, at Dana 


December 
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AUDUBON HOUSE 


AN IDEAL FOOD FOR BIRDS 


MOOSE HILL SPECIAL 
BIRD FOOD MIXTURE 


Following an analysis of experiments with 
more than thirty different bird food items 
at the Massachusetts Audubon Society's 
wildlife sanctuaries over a three-year peri- 
od, our Moose Hill Mixture has been modi- 
fied slightly. It is our aim to provide the 
best possible blending of materials, with 
a high percentage of the varieties most 
desired by the birds, such as sunflower 
seeds and peanut hearts, and with other 
materials in such a proportion that the 
Mixture will appeal to all the seed-eating 








species patronizing our feeding stations. 


For summer feeding, or where consider- 
ible numbers of birds like Evening Gros 
beaks or Purple Finches may be invading 
the territory, extra rations of sunflower 
seeds may be most desirable. and we 
recommend adding an amount about equal 
to that of the mixture. 
when the 


For winter feeding 
vround may be covered with 
snow or ice, a small amount of clean grit 
is included in the Mixture 
0 25 Ibs, shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone 2 
00 to 100 Ib. lots, express collect. 

5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
1.30 2.25 5.60 9.50 17.50 
Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.35 
Sunflower Seed also available 
5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 tbs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
1.95 3.35 7.25 11.00 20.50 
(This is small seed, but full of meat.) 


10°. discount to members. 





Peanut Butter and Suet 


Swift's 5-lb. Pail of Peanut Butter $2.10 


(no delivery) 
Bird’s Dinner Pail refill 
Chickadee Tidbits refill 
Wedge shaped Suet Cake 
Oblong Suet Cake 
Oblong Peanut Butter Cake 
Square Suet Cake 


\o dist ount 











AL DUBON HOUSE and the WILD LIFE SANCTUARIES of the 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
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| a 
Audubon House. 
155 Newbury St.. Boston 16. 
Headquarters building Offices Salesroom 
General information on educational werk, 
lectures, membership te Reference and 
lending libraries 


Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary, Sharon. 

Established 1916. About 25 miles from Boston 

near Providence Pike. 250 acres mixed woodland mal ond useum. Nature 
Trails. Albert W. Bussewitz, Resident Director 


Tern Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Chatham. 
Established 1936. 10 acres sand and beach grass 
Management, O. | Austin Ornithological Research Station, North 


Areadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Northampton. 
Established 1944. 300 acres meadow, marsh, and woodland. Nature Trails. Meme 
rial and experimental plantings. Studio workshoy Edwin A. Mason, Resident 


Director ° 


Nahant Thicket Wildlife Sanctuary, Nahant. 
Established 1948. 4 acres. On Atlantic Flyway. Hordes of migrating land birds is 
spring and fall. Trails 


Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary, Barre. 
Established 1948. 35 acres. Coniferous plantation. Small pond. Rocky gorgs 
Interesting trails i if Natural Science Workshop for leaders and resident and 


day camps for boys girls, David R. Miner, Resident Director 


Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary, Lenox. 

\ “Bird and Wild Flower” Sanctuary since 1929. A square mile of typical Berkshire 
woodland and stream valley. Nature Trails. Trailside Museum. Beaver pond. Bart 
Tearoom in summer. Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director 


Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, Topsfield, Wenham and Hamilton. 
Established 1951. 2000 acres. On Ipswich River. Extensive marshland with islands 


Great variety introduced trees and shrubs. Elmer P. Fove. Resident Director 


Sampson's Island Wildlife Sanetuary., Cotuit. 


established 1953. 16 acres sand and beach grass. nesting place 


Marblehead Neck Wildlife Sanctuary, Marblehead. 
Kstablished 1952 About 15 acres mixed hardwoods and maple-alder swamp, espe 
cially interesting during migrations 


Further information about any of the above sanctuaries may be obtained from 


Vassac husetts fudubon Society, 155 Newbury S/ Boston 16 Phone Aknmore 0-495 














“CONSERVATION TN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


100 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts, taught by our 
staff of twenty trained and experienced teachers reach- 
ing 15.000 boys and girls during the school year. 

Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the seven Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 

Conservation and Natural Science Workshop for Camp 
Counselors, Teachers, and other Youth Group Leaders. 


200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 

Therapy Programs for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 

Audubon Junior Clubs with 10,000 members in Schools, 
Museums and Camps. 

Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 

Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 


tributed regularly to 7500 Youth Group Leaders through- 
out the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 

The BULLETIN OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, an outstanding magazine in its field, published 
nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW ENGLAND 
BIRDS, monthly. 

Annual Lecture Series: “AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE” 
in a dozen cities and towns of Massachusetts. 

Lending and Reference Libraries available to] members. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 

Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 


setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? 
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IS REPRODUCED BY AGREEMENT 
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